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Fresh From the Field. 


) The request made jin our last week’s 
issue has been responded to by but a few, 
but from these the reports are very en- 
sueraging. We do hope that cane 
growers from all over the country will 
see the desirability of acting upon our 
suggestion and send in their reports. 
Just now no item could be of grgater in- 
terest. The following is the request: 

Now we want to know from all North- 
ern sugar cane growers how the cane is 
lookivg and doing, and what the pros- 
pects are for a crop this year. And just 
now we want all to speak at once. Let 
us hear from all parts of the compass 

Ww; so as to compare the several sec- 

ns. A postal card will answer. Tell 
time of planting, the kind planted, 
theseight on the 12th day of July. 

The 12th of July will be Saturday, and 
should this not reach the eye or the ear 
of the planter by that date, let us have 
the best approximate estimate, carefully, 


that readers in all parts of the country 
may realize the growtn at ti \t date. 
THE GROWING CROP. 

Knox County, Mo., July 12th, C. M. 
K. Our cane was planted from May Ist 
to 10th, all Early Amber. Height to-day 
30 inches, stand splendid. 

VERNON County, Mo., July 12th, W. 
P. Prospect for a crop of northern 
sugar cane is very good, considering the 
late and wet season to May Ist. We are 
now needing rain badly. May 14th, I 
oe two acres New Orange now 40 
nches high. Same day planted seven 
- farly Amber, now 52 inches high. 
May 27th, two acres same, now 36 inches 
high. June 5th, two acres New Orange, 
now 23 inches high. July 2nd, one dcre 
Early Amber, which is now two inches 
high. 

ADAMS County, NEB., July 12th, L. 
F.G. Cane is doing well, is now five 
feet high, the acreage planted is not as 
large as last year. 

LIVINGSTONE County, ILILs., July 
1lth, G. W. L. Considerable cane planted 
here this season of the Early Amber 
variety. Seed was procured from West- 
ern Iowa, and planted from May 15th to 
June Ist. Have about two-thirds of a 
good stand, but heavy rains recently 

ave been against the late planting, and 
unfavorable for other crops. 


BUREAU Country, ILLs., July 11th, T. 
E. N. H. Our cane may be reported as 
follows: 30 acres three feet high, 20 
acres two feet, 15 acres one foot, and a 
good stand all round. First planted 
May 10th, second, May 25th, and the last 
June 15th. We have never been able to 
supply the demand for sirup so far. 


GREENE County, IowA, July 12th, 
C.P.H. My 40 acres of cane planted 
during the last half of May, is from boot 
top to waist high, the latter on low, rich 
land, which is just dry enough this year. 
There is no increase of acreage this year 
‘over last in this county. 

I wish some one would describe the 
method of using a rope sling on wagons, 
and the whole art "of handling cane in 
four or five hundred pound bundles by a 
crane or running derrick, as I understand 
they do at Rio Grande, N. J. As I con- 
ceive the common hay carrier would 
move the cane around the yard, unload 
wagons, and take it to the mill, if some 
one will tell the best way to hitch to a 
500 pound bundle of cane. 

Can you not secure for readers of this 
nteresting department of the RURAL 
WORLD, an explanation of the bunch of 
ane that was perched in the air in the 
strated supplement of those works 
published by you last year. 

Had we some horse power arrange- 
Ment for handling our cane, it would 
ave a large amouut of hard work and 
ould cheapen the work. 

The seed question is going to demand 
ose attention next year, for lots of that 
Id for this year’s planting was nn- 
orthy of those who sold it, and in- 
olved large loss and labor on those who 
lanted. 
OY, KANSAS, July 12th, X. K. S. 
fy first cane was planted from the 10th 
the 15th May, itis now from five to 
feet high. I saw the first head com- 
out to-day. My last planting was 
hed June 5th, it is now two feet high 
we are layingit by. We have plowed 
three times, and hoed it once. It is 
arly Amber. I failed to get a stand 
b late varieties, consequently had to 
over with Early Amber. Success 
RURAL WORLD. 
KLIN County, TENN., July 12th, 
B. Have just measured cane, 
s as follows: Early Amber on 
nd planted first days of May. 
ust bursting through all over field, 
p heighth to top of head, 7 feet 8 
allest head in field 9 feet 6 inches. 
Wrange planted May 9th on poor 
B feet 3 inches—on good land, 5 
inches. Link’s Hybrid, planted 
Pth, on good land, 5 feet 10 inches, 
m very poor land, 3 feet 7 inches. 
O last varieties are measured by 
cening up the leaves of an aver- 
nt. The Early Amber measured 
f head. About 75 acres plantel. 






phosphate in each hill, now stands 3 feet 
high. . 

BuTLER Co., Kas., W. O. D. reports 
one hundred acres planted, part of Early 
Amber, part of Early Orange,and the re- 
mainder of Kansas Orange. Planted 
first time April 10th, but had to replant a 
part of that; planted again to about 
April 25th, and last about May Sth. All 
his cane is doing well witha =e stand, 
and some of it was about ready to head 
out July 7th. 


JACKSON, Co., IowA, July 13th, A. L. 
P. Llike your suggestion that statements 
of the condition of the cane crop all 
along the line be published and hope 
your reports will be full. 

I began planting my 40 acres May 20, 
and finished June 6. There is but little 
difference in the size of first and last 
planting. It now averages standing 
about 1 foot high, though many hills 
would reach double that height. Of 
course, the leaves if straightened up 
would be much higher than they stand. 
The stand is only average. Our spring 
was cold and backward. Quite a differ- 
ence in the vigor of the young plants 
is noticeable. White Imphee from Ten- 
nessee is best, next comes Amber from 
Minnesota, and Kansas seed is poorest of 
all. Iam astonished at the very great 
influence the condition of the soil has 
over the germinating power of the seed. 
Planting done when the soil was in good 
condition produced a good stand, while 
the same seed planted only two or three 
days later, when the ground was wet, 
comes very near being a failure. 


LENAWEE Co., Micu., July 12th. 
Daniel Root. Our Early New York 


three feet high on the average. Early 
Amber planted May 12th, stands on a 
field of twenty acres an average of 2 1-2 
feet. Same variety planted June Ist, 
about eighteen inches. There was more 
cane planted in Michigan this year than 
last, but much of the seed failed to ger- 
minate. Some plant too deep and others 
before the soil is warm enough to ger- 
minate the seed. 


HILLSDALE, CO., MICHIGAN. W. A. 
H., July 13th. Cane is looking fine, far 
ahead of last year, and the largest 1 ever 
saw here at this season. It stands four 
feet now, butI have sume Early New 
York 5 feet high and very even; my am- 
ber is, however, only 4 feet. The fruit 
crop promises well. 

AUDRAIN, Co., Mo.. July 14th. J. G. 
W. 1 planted five acres of Early Amber 
cane, May 19th, which is now over four 
feet high, another plant on May 27th, 
which is 2 feet2 inches high. Both look 
well ;indeed,all the cane in our neighbor- 
hood gives promise of a big crop. 


WHITESIDE County, ILLs., July 14th. 
H. L. J. My Amber cane was planted 
May 20th, and to-day averages 33 inches 
in height. I have ten acres in cultiva- 
tion. 





Sorghum Sirup Filter. 





For rapidly clarifying the juice of 
sorghum. 

And making light colored sirup a cer- 
tainty. 

The smallest Filter will clarify a barrel 
of juice perfectly in twenty minutes. 

Every Filter guaranteed to do as 
claimed. Address, O. F. BOOMER. 

47 Brooklyn Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Day Again, 


EDITOR RurRAL WoriLp: Among 
facts published in Field’s report of Jan- 
uary 1882, I find the following: In 1881 
Profs. Weber and Scovell, (then working 
with a rigid mill) made three experiments 
at Champaign with these results: 

Experiment 1, 43.40 per cent. in juice; 
experiment 2, 41.52 per cent. in Juice; 
experiment 3, 36.33 per cent. in juice. 

In the discussion upon this subject, 
participated in by Messrs. Hedges, Grif- 
fin, Belden, Thoms and others, the sate- 
ment was made that cane mills obtained 
only 40 to 50 per cent. Mr. Thoms said 
the best results he ever obtained were 
** 52.653 per cent.’ Mr. Griffin said the 
average in Louisiana for fifty years was 
about 50 per cent. 

In a letter from Mr. R. Seig, of New 
Orleans, to krof. Wiley, dated December 
15, 1883, I find the following: 

‘* We were then still sharing the com- 
mon belief of planters, that they could 
and did, with their more powerful mills 
at least, extract from 70 to 72 pounds of 
juice out of every 100 pounds of cane. 
* * * * You may therefore judge 
how great must have been surprise 
when, by the use of scales, by the measur- 
ing of the juice and by the usual polari- 
scopic tests, we ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that only a very few mills in this 
country did extract more than 55 to 58 
pounds of juice.’’ [See bulletin No. 2, 
Chemical Division Department of Agri- 
culture. } 

These results were upon Louisiana 
cane, which contains a jlarger per cent. 
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of juice than sorghum, and if I mistake 
snot, Mr. Schwartz, of Edwardsville, says 
AS more easily crushed than sorghum. 





Hybrid eane, planted May 8th, stands | 


Fifty per cent with the former, would be 
no better than 45 with the latter. 

In the report to the National Academy 
of Sciences, November 1882, by Prof. 
Silliman, Chairman of the Committee on 
Sorghum Sugar Industry, are the state- 
ments of Mr. B. V. Ransom, of Salem, 
Neb., who received a special and compli- 
mentary notice because of ‘*‘ his accurate 
statements.’’ He closes his statement 
without giving the style of mill, by say- 
ing, ‘“*I got only 30 to 40 per cent.” 
Knowing the mill, it is only necessary 
for me to say it was not Squier’s. 

Had I been unfair enough to quote 
only the low percentages of other mills 
and the high percentages of the Squier 
mills,I might justly have been accused of 
‘*misrepresentation,’’ but I have given as 
complete an exhibit for these val rigid 
mills as I could, and could their manu- 
facturers make any better showing they 
would have done so before this. 

Now, I do not claim that some obtain 
a low percentage with the Squier mill. 
There are men who manage to do poor 
work with the best of tools, but that is no 
discredit to the tools, I only say those 
high percentages have been obtained by 
the Squier mill, while I find no such re- 
ports for others, nor do the parties assail- 
ing me show any. I have been assailed 
in other publications in the same way, 
butin no publication do they controvert 
a single statement I have made, and 
what is more they can‘t do it. 

My attention was first strongly drawn 
to the point by the remarkable showing 
in the case of a No, 3 Pearl against Ken- 
ney’s No. 3 Niles at Morristown, Minn., 
in the fall of 1880, seven-eighths of an 
acre was exactly divided between the 


two, the Niles ytetding fourteen gallons per | 


acre and the Pearl twenty, or nearly one- 
half more. 

By the way, in my last I quoted at 60 
per cent Drummond Bros., of Warrens- 
burg, Mo., and the Jefferson (O.) Works. 
By some means the phrase ‘* Both Squier 
mills’? was dropped. Yours truly, 

M. Day, Jr. 

P.S. Oh, yes, Mr. Field’s ‘‘friend,”’ 
Root, has broken out again! Well, as in 
his first so in his last there is'neither fact 
nor argument—nothing but innuendo,slur 
and personal abuse. I don’t object to 
“eriticism,’’ but abuse is not criticism. 
Any thug can abuse. When Root can 
write like a gentleman and give facts and 
argument instead of vicious abuse so out 
of character in the genial columns of the 
RURAL, he may merit further notice. 





Now For That $100. 

IfA. L. Henry, President Bisulphite 
Apparatus Co., will send his $100 to 
Col. Colman, Editor R. W., he will send 
him the card with Mr. Anderson’s signa- 
ture as I stated. Col. Colman is entitled 
tothe $100 for printing so much igno- 
rance and idle boasting. Ido not wish to 
insult Mr. Anderson or any one else. 
When an article is published in the 
RURAL WORLD that will mislead any one 
engaged inthe northern sugar cane in- 
dustry some one should criticise. Tama 
man of few words not given to boasting, 
and I like to see men dealt with fairly. 
If we succeed in the sugar industry there 
must be some common sense in the ar- 
ticles written to promote it. 

DANIEL Root. 





Standing Behind Mr. Root. 


EDITOR RURAL WoripD: I have been 
taking some interest in the little free 
handed fights onthe mill and bisulphite 
business. I am tempted to stand behind 
Mr. Root on the mill question and say go 
on. 

It stirs me up sometimes to see what 
some parties publish about their wares in 
public print. If it were in the advertis- 
ing column where all such stuff is free 
and nobody would think of believing it, 
it would be different. 

The difficulty consists not in telling an 
untruth, but in not telling the whom 
truth, so when parties tell the truth in 
such a way as to make the confiding pub- 
lic believe what is not true, I feel like 
Mr. Root, that such things ought not go 
unnoticed. 

The whole thing puts me in mind of 
the way the western R.R.’s have adver- 
tised their land. They come out in 
glowing terms of the beautiful rivers, 
which are only muddy creeks; broad 
prairies, abundant crops, etc., giving in- 
stances of 80 and 90 bushels of corn per 
acre, and 30 and 40 of wheat. These 
may be all true enough, but they lack 
much of being the whole truth. Eighty 
bushels of corn to the acre and 20 cents 
per bushel gives $16, at a total cost prob- 
ably not to exceed $8 per acre, gives a 
handsome profit. But whenthe whole 
truth comes out that the average is not 
40 bushels per acre, the total cost per 
acre about the same, the profit is all 
gone except that which the man gets for 
his own and theteam’s labor. Then if 
the average is not 40 and sometimes the 
maximum reaches 80 or more, where is 
the minimum and the profits? 

Everyone will agree that the kind of 
plowing and culture the crop of corn 
receives will make some difference on the 
crop. So my experience with the cane 
mills teaches me that it makes a great 
difference who is doing the business. I 
do not suppose that thee is a crusher 
made now, but can obtain a record of 
seventy per cent. of juice out of selected 
cane, but take the season through of from 
60 to 90 day’s work and the record will 
be away down. In some localities and 
seasons, with certain workmen, it will go 
below 40 with any crusher. 

Of course we do not expect manufac- 
turers or their agents to say 
that their mills will not produce 
40 per cent. on average, butit is due the 
public to say by those with experience 
and observation, that under dertain con- 
ditions any of them may come below 40, 





and that none of them will prpfluce for a 
season of 60 days 70 or even, B0 per cent. 
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of the weight of the vane at its best, even 
by the most careful management. 

There are many that can testify to be- 
ing misled by the truth. who would not 
have been by the whole truth. 

H. CULBERTSON. 





Settling Tanks dnd Defecators. 


‘*Firepan”’ asks me if 1 use settling 
tanks. No. Why? To save time and 
money and the color of the sirup by 


shortening the process. But two juice 
tanks, a defecator, an evaporator, and a 
cooler, are indispensible to a good sirup. 
Let the juice settle in the tanks, settle in 
the defecator, and you will find no use 
for other settling tanks. After settling 
you will find in the bottom of the juice 


tanks, among other things, mud, which 
no ordinary filter will remove, since the 
dirt is decomposed by the juice. Noth- 
ing but its superior gravity will remove 
it. Hence the necessity of settling. Do 
any of you have a filter in which you can 
pour muddy water and it will come out 
clear? Then don’t expect it of muddy 
juice. What is the simplest method of 
getting muddy water clear? Settling. 
Juice is water with a little sugar and 
other matter mixed. If defecation has 
been rightly performed and lime proper- 
ly used, at the bottom of the defecator, 
after settling, will be found a heavy de- 
posit of offensive matter, which [ hold 
(witk all respect to my friend Folger’s 
view) cannot be removed except by lime 
or its equivalent and defecation. 

Having brought your juice to a boil, or 
as -Hear—as.-possible,-withent disturbing 
the blanket of scum, draw your fire and 
let it settle twenty minutes, or if you 
wish to be very certain of your process, 
gently push aside a small portion of the 
blanket and you will see the juice filled 
with small particles floating about. 
Wait till these subside, then draw off the 
juice. Many advise to sweep off the 
blanket and reheat for a second blanket. 
But this involves a loss of time, poorly 
compensated for in the result, since this 
can be taken in the evaporator. Also 
the specific gravity of the under side of 
the first blanket 1s so near that of the 
juice that it is driven back into the juice 
and cannot be fully retaken. Let any 
one doubting this stir the first blanket 
back into the juice and try to retake it. 
If a second blanket is to be taken in the 
defecator, let it be formed under the first. 
Do not disturb the first until the juice is 
drawn off. Draw immediately into the 
evaporator, and reduce as quickly as 
possible. Use no finishing pan. All 
delays tend to oxidation, and are at the 
expense of the color of your sirup. If 
your evaporator will not finish for you 
throw it away. Get the sirup to the 
cooler as soon as possible. Cool imme- 
diately, if possible. Experiment: Take 
a little sirup out of the evaporator and 
cool it instantly in a shallow vessel 
dipped in water, then compare with that 
cooled slowly, and you will appreciate 
my advice. 

Those who boil by the batch plan 
should have the bottom of their coolers 
covered by 3-4 pipe, through which a 
stream of cold water should be made to 
flow. Also a stream should flow under 
and against the cooler’s bottom. The 
sirup should barely cover the pipes. 

By the plan above described, you can 
make a sirup that will compete with any 
man’s, though he use settling tanks and 
finishing pans, ad infinitum. 

To those who use the continuous plan 
in evaporating, I st.ould have said that it 
will be necessary to have two defecators, 
so as to draw from one while the other is 
getting ready. 

W. L. ANDERSON. 





Horizontal vs. Vertical. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of June 12th, [ see my name used by 
J. A. Field & Co., under heading of 
‘¢ Misrepresenting Cane Mills, Per Cent 
of Juice.’ With due justice to all par- 
ties, and also myself, I would say, if my 
language made me say I liked the Star 
mill the best, I did not intend it to con- 
vey that meaning. It was at the Indiana 
Cane Growers’ Convention we were dis- 
cussing cane mills and machinery. I be- 
lieve I said I would advise any one get- 
ting a mill to get a Horizontal mill, as I 
had used a Buffalo mill, also the Star 
mill made by J. A. Field & Co., St. Louis, 
and liked them best. [ also said I had 
used a Vertical mill for eighteen years, 
and since using the Horizontal mills 
would not have a Vertical mill as a gift; 
neither would f, as I consider the Hori- 
zontal mill just that mueh superior to the 
Vertical mill, both in saving the juice 
and feeding the cane. 

. I donot charge Mr. Field with misrep- 
resenting me intentionally, by no means, 
but merely pps, cig me. I[ 
hold Mr. Field in too high esteem for 
that. I am personally acquainted with 
him, and have found him to be a gentle- 
man in his dealings, and his mill all he 
claimed for it. Also, Mr. Squier of Buf- 
falo, I found him manly, in our dealings, 
and his mill all he claimed for it. 

, F. M. Rott. 


ss 


McGonigle, Ohio. i 





Northern Cane Growérs’ Supplies. 


It ought by this time fo be very gener- 
ally known that in St. Louis is found a 
firm who manufacture or keep for sale 
nearly or quite every article that is used 
in the manufacture of jsugar or sirup; 
we refer to J. A. Field & Co. They not 
only make twenty-two sizes of cane 
mills, several sizes of Sthbbs’ evaporator, 
steam coils and copper evaporators, 
defecators and settling tanks, filters, 
centrifugals and litmus paper, but keep 
on hand saccharometerg, thermometers, 
etc.| They also make gorn shellers, feed 
cuttbrs, Big GiantgLittle Gjany New 
Giagt and Mound gig feeg 
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Much in Little. 


When I readin the RuRaL WoRLD, 
of the grand success, that so many of 
your contributors write about, in the sugar 
and sirup industry, it makes us poor 
frozen rats away up in this frosty region 
ashamed to say what we are doing in the 
production of sweets. However we shall 
not say die yet, but will tryit again as 
strong as ever. Our cane was very near- 
ly a failure last summer. It was very 
late and an early frost finished it forus 
in good style. It froze the cane so that 
it would fall apart at the joints. YetI 
made almost eight hundred (800) gallons 
ofsirup. It was not very good though. 
Not one-fourth of thecane had headed 
out. 

It took over twenty gallons of juice to 
make oneof sirup. I would like very 
much to fattend the M. V. G. A, 
but I will have to content myself with 
reading the proceedings of the meeting. 
There is one thingof which I wish to 
speak. 

In the reports found in RURAL WORLD, 
about cane, One says his cane is three in. 
tall or ten in. or two feet, but the articles 
are not dated so we do not know how 
they compare with ours. 

Late last summer I saw an article 
stating that the cane was six inches high. 
This man lived in Kansas. Our cane 


fwas-a-foot Ligh at ‘the time, and yet it 


did not mature. Now as those articles 
sometimes remain on the editor’s table 
for want of room to publish them, would 
it not be for the benefit of your readers, 
to date such “articles? Titti-we- vould 
make some calculation about comparin 
their cane with ours. And now we will 
stop complaining and turn our hand to 
hoeing cane. 

Some parties have used a garden rake 
on their cane, and find it to be the best 
and quickest way to get the weeds out of 
the rows. Itrakes up the weeds but does 
not injure the cane. 

Now we will thresh some seed. I find 
it the best way to thresh theseed, with- 
out removing the hull or cracking the 
seed, to take a common steel curry 
comb, such as we curry horses with; lay 
the heads of seed ona board or table, 
place the comb lightly on from one to 
three heads, draw the heads from under 
the comb two or three times and the work 
is done. Then frun through a fanning- 
mill. Boys cando the work for ten or 
fifteen cts. per bushel. This way saves 
the hulls onthe seed, which is very 
necessary in dry soil, as it actsas an 
absorbent to draw moisture I find that 
the seed with hulls on will come up in 
less time and stronger than that which is 
hulled, I willctose by wishing the RURAL 
WORLD the best success. 

C. JUDSON. 

Omro, Wis. 





The Sugar Trade. 


Says the New York Grocer: At the 
present time considerable stress is placed 
upon the increase in the consumption of 
sugar this year over last. Upto date it 
is 99,289 tons nfore than for the same 
time last year. This increase is more 
apparent than real. The early part of 
last year, indeed, we might say, in the 
first half, the change of tariff checked the 
movement of sugar considerably, not 
only with the refiner, but the trade. 
Stocks kept only amounted to what were 
the absolute immediate requirements. 
The natural consequence was that the 
consumption for the first four months 
fell off 23,987 tons from the year pre- 
vious. This, therefore, without even 
reckoning the increase in the population 
in two years, reduces the apparent gain 
to 65,301 tons in two years. 

Another feature must be taken into 
consideration: The exports of refined 
have been unusually large, amounting to 
another 12,000 tons. Lf we take into con- 
sideration the low prices which sugar is 
now and has been selling, and the con- 
sequent disposition of the trade to buy 
because it is cheap, also the increase of 
the population in two years, there is not 
any very wonderful increase in the 65,301 
tons over the same time two years ago. 
Already this increase is falling off, for 
the ditribution last week was 12,433 tons 
less than for the week previous. It is, 
therefore, highly improbable that the 
past rate of consumption will be kept up, 
and atthe same time we think that to 
base a certain rise in the price on the in- 
creased consumption misleading. 

The West Indian (Barbadoes) of April 
says: The weather continues favorable 
for reaping, and the canes are yielding 
well. The shipment of produce has 
commenced, but at prices that scarcely 
cover the cost of production, from $2 50 
to $2 60 for 9 and l4c. per gallon 
for molases. [he weather has been 
equally favorable for the springing of 
the young crop for next year and bring- 
ing to maturity the crop for the present 
year in course of reaping. The draw- 
back is to find a market for the sale of 
our produce at a remurerative price af- 
ter reaping it. The accounts from Eng- 
land tell us of the large stocks ofsugar 
remaining unsold in the chief shippin 
ports, and the reports from New Yor 
and other ports on this side of the At- 
lantic are of the same disheartening 
character. 

A Hamburg paper states that 38 new 
sugar factories will be worked in Ger- 
many during the forthcoming season, re- 
presenting a daily working of 21,900 ewt. 
It would seem that the various countries 
in Europe are able to work a total 
mass of 210,000,000 ewt. of beet root, 
yielding 20,000,000 cwt. of juice. This, 
even in Germany, is looked upon as ex- 
cessive production. 








Parties wanting to improve their hogs 





‘ od 


would do well to write to C.J, Stuckey, At- 

lanta, Ills., whose advertisement appears in 
another column. His stock attracted much 
attention at the Central Dlinois fair lag 
where they won many prizes. 





Agricultural. 








Silos and Ensilage. 


T. H. Hoskins, M. D., writes in the 
agricultural department of the New 
Hampshire Journal as follows: 


We have never heen able to make good 
milk for long, and have never made even 
fair butter, when the cows were fed only 
on corn-fodder. ‘The milk becomes thin, 
the cream becomes white and seanty, and 
the cow gets out of condition, on both 
corn-fodder and fodder-corn. By corn- 
fodder we mean the ripe stalks with the 
ears removed. By fodder-corn we mean 
sown corn, cutand used specially for 
feeding, greenor dry. In the last case 
the result is better if the sowing is thin 
enough to allow eare to form, and in the 
tirst case it is better if the gathered corn 
is ground and fed with the fodder. But 
in none of the cases where corn is the 
only article fed is the result satisfactory 
in the long run. 

As the defect is in the corn plant itself, 
it not having the right composition (as 
good grass has) to give the right result 
in feeding, it is not astonishing that ex- 
clusive feeding of ensilaged corn should 


also be a failure. It is still corn; the 
silo has added nothing to it, though when 
well ensilaged it is preserved ia 2 soft, 
digestible state that makes\it very ac- 
ceptable to all cattie. \ 

At Houghton Farm, where experi- 





vord took ten cows, all of them giving 
about the same quantity of milk, and 
fed five of them on ensilage and five on 
good meadow hay—giving the first five 
all the ensilage they wouldeat. The 
milk was carefully weighed and tested, 
and the product churned separately. It 
was found that while the ensilage in- 
creased the product of milk, there was a 
decrease of fatty matter, until there came 
atime when the cream from that milk 
would not make butter. 

Now while we think it was a mistake 
to give the ensilage-fed cowsall they 
would eat of a food of which they are so 
very fond (justas it would be to give 
them all they would eat of bran, or oats, 
or corn meal), we are quite prepared to. 
find the result of exclusive ensilage feed- 
ing much whatitwas. Ifthe experiment 
were repeated with a definite instead of 
an ad libitum ration, judgment being ex- 
ercised not to allow the cows to hurt 
themselves by over-eating, the test 
would be prolonged, perhaps, but a simi- 
lar result would be reached in the end. 

Corn is not a sufficiently nitrogenous 
food for an exclusive diet to milch cows. 
It furnishes plenty of excellent material 
for butter, but you can’t have the butter 
unless the cheese comes with itin the 
milk. Corn-fodder does not furnish the 
material for the cheesy matter, and con- 
sequently sound and natural milk is not 
secreted. Let us take an illustration 
from crop-feeding, to make this plainer. 
We will take the corn crop itself. It 
must have nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash in the soil, orit will not grow 
and make a crop of grain. If the nitro- 
gen is lacking (although corn calls for 
but a little nitrogen, and has but little ni- 
trogen in it) the crop will be a failure. 
Now just as the application of a fertili- 
zer deficient in nitrogen results in a 
failure of the corn, so the feeding of corn 
exclusively to cows fails in producing 
vatural milk, because corn itself has too 
little nitrogen to make the cheesy matter 
of the milk, and as this cannot be made, 
the butter will not be made either, since 
both must go together, or fail together. 

This is a rather singular thing, at first 
sight. Corn, both stalk and grain, is 
rich in butter-making material, yet be- 
cause it is lacking in. albuminoids (nitro- 
gen compounds) we cannot get the but- 
ter into the milk which is in the food. 
Just as the little girl won’t go to school 
without her brother, so the butter won’t 
go into the milk unless the caseine goes 
hand in hand with it, and as the caseine 
(cheesy matter) is not in the cow’s food, 
the milk is also destitute of butter. 

To prove that this is the true explana- 
tion and that only a moderate change is 
required in the diet of the cows, by the 
addition of asmall ration of grain, to 
furnish the indispensable re-enforcement 
of nitrogen, we will quote from the same 
discussion in which Major Alvord’s ex- 
periment was described, a statement by 
Mr. Steele, the agricultural editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mr. Steele’s state- 
ment was made before Major Alvord’s,~ 
and not as an explanation of it, andis 
worth more on that account. Said he, 
“The butter which sells in the New York 
market at the highest price, alongside of 
the Darlington butter, (a famous brand), 
is made from the milk of a herd of Jer- 
seys that is fed exclusively on ensilage, 
with a little grain!’’ This reminds us of 
the poor lady down on Cape Cod, who 
told her pastor that she had lived all that 
winter entirely upon faith—and a few 
clams! We intended to refer to several 
other faults found with ensilage, but this 
article is long enough, and we will take 
up the subject again. Briefly, itis our 
belief that rightly made and intelligently 
used ensilage is a great boon to the New 
England farmer. Many will make it 
carelessly, and use 1t unintelligently, and 
so create a reaction against it; but with 
careful, well-skilled dairymen it will be a 
good and easy substitute for roots that 
none will want to be without. 


ments on agriculture and fe@ding are 
Al 





Orchard Grass. 


Fashion rules in grasses as in bonnets. 
The fashion for bonnets, however, 
changes much oftener than for grasses. 
There have ban fifty changes in the 
style of bowg™ts during the last half 
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should be the case. Timothy is well 
adapted to a large variety of soils, is or- 
dinarily a sure crop, and is easy to cut 
andcure. It is the favorite of horsemen 
in town and country. The horse pep 
lation of the country is very large 
requires much fodder. Horsemen, know 
ing that timothy grass makes a good hay 
for the animals they keep, are reluctant 
to try any other kind. Timothy hay 
commands the highest price in the mar- 
ket, and itis ordinarily best to cater to 
the demands of the market. In many 
respects timothy is a convenient as_ well 
as an excellent grass for farmers to raise. 
It is easy to establish a good stand of 
timothy. The seedis always to be ob- 
tained, and the price is ordinarily low. 
Allfarmers know how to sow it. It re- 
quires to be cut but once in the season, 
and this circumstance is favorable to 
farmers who desire to save all the labor 
possible. The great objection to it is 
that it quickly “runs out.’’ especially 
when it is cut close tothe ground. The 
merits of blue grass, which is the fash- 
ionable grass for pastures, are well 
known. ‘The plant hasa very large pro- 
portion of foliage, which is tender, sweet, 
and nutritious. It is an enduring grass. 
A sod of it, once secured, will fast a 
century, and under judicious manage- 
ment will continue toimprove. Itis bet- 
ter adopted to winter pasturage than any 
forage crop. It requires, however, a 
long time to establish a good grazing sod 
Oi Diue prass, aod it Ges n 
soils that are deficient in lid 
In many respects orchay 
advantages over any other 
pasture. In suitable loca) 
Pieter ToOU Tors KR Ulan all 
variety of grass or clover. A large 
yield may be expected the season after 
the seed is sown. /A sod of orchard grass 
once established will last as long as one 
of blue grass. This grass affurds feed 
earlier in the spring than any forage 
crop. If not allowed to produce seed it 
will continue to afford tender and sweet 
food till the plants are killed by the fall 
frosts. Cattle, horses and sheep, prefer 
it to any kind of grass or clover. Or 
chard grass makes excellent hay, but it i 
necessary to cut it two or three times) 


during the sesso n, this latifude th 
ready cut BY“ 


first 
middle of June. The only objection to 
orchard grass for a meadow, is its liabil- 
ity to grow in the form of tassocks. 
These are liable to interfere with the 
operations of the mower or horse-rake. 
They may be prevented by thick seeding 
or by sowing red clover and stimulating 
its growth with fertilizers. By using a 
heavy roller early in the spring while the 
ground is soft, the formation of tassocks 
may, in a great measure, be prevented. 
They are not objectionable in a perma- 
nent pasture, especially if it is devoted 
to sheep. Every considerable_portiggass 
land devoted to pasturage, should”con- 
tain at least a few acres that have been 
well prepared and seeded to orchard 
ass. It will afford exceilent feed at 
east two weeks before blue grass, timo- 
thy, red-top, and clover, have shown 
much sign of life. 
orchard grass is so firm that it is not 
likely to be injured by the feet of cattle, 
even when the ground is very soft. It is 
noticed that orchard grass stands drought 
better than almost any forage plant, and 
on this account it is desirable for portions 
of the country where the rainfall in sum- 
mer issmall. In its habits it resembles 
the ‘* bunch grass ’’ of the western plains. 
Orchard grass does best rich, 
deep, and tolerably moist so “Phe 
ground should be deeply plowed and) 
well pulverized. It should be prepared 
and manured with a view of being kept 
in the same crop for many years. Two 
bushels of seed are required for an acre. 
The seed is very light,a bushel weighin 
only twelve or fourteen pounds. te 
Should be sown on a calm day, otherwise 
the seed will be blown to a distance. 
Orchard grass does better in a partial 
shade than any of the grasses or clovers. 
It is, therefore, well adapted to seeding 
orchards and woodlands that are to be 
devoted to pasturage. It is a mistake, 
however, to presume that it does better 
in a shade than in the open sunlight. 
Trees obstruct the light by their branch- 
es and leaves, while their roots take up 
much of the nutriment that would other- 
wise go to the grass. The amount of 
grass or clover that is produced in a tol- 
erably dense shade, is very small. Its 
appearance is very deceptive. Its sub- 
stance does not compare well with its 





contracts so that a large amount can be 
put in a very small compass. The or- 
chard grass that is produced in a partial 
shade is very tender, and on that account 
is relished by all kinds of stock. Or- 


lawn, as it would require to be cut every 
week, and even then the appearance of 
the lawn would not be good. The lia- 
bility to form tassocks renders it also 
objectionable as a lawn grass. The best 
rass for a lawn is one that makes a 
somewhat slow growth and which forms 
asmooth and compact sod. If orchard 
grass is allowed to stand till it becomes 
ripe, it makes very poor hay. It should 
be cut while it is in blossom, or a little 
before the period of blossoming. It 
should only be allowed to ripen when 
seed is desired. It is a profitable 
crop to raise for seed. In some localities 
two crops of seed can be obtained in a 
year.—Chicago Times. 








The Poultry Keeper, Printed at Chicago, 
IIL, is the best poultry journal ever published 
—Woonsocket, R. L. Patriot. Read their large 
advertisement in another column. 








In the Country All Summer. 


The man who takes his family to the coun- 
=e for\the summer should remember that 
we os ive his children a great deal of p; 
an as6 
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Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 

President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 

eounty, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 


(CERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
dent, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
p President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 
spretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
tsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, 
ptte ; Philo BD. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McCullough. 
Business Capacity vs. the Tariff. 

At times doctors differ as to the nature 
of the disease with which a patient is af- 
flicted, at others as to the cause, and yet 
again as to the remedy ealled for; but 
that doctors differ, has become a proverb 
which admits of no doubt. When aman 
fails he sometimes is able to tell the cause, 
at other times is unwilling (ther he tells 
something else) and yet again doesn’t 
now, can’t tell, and resorts “to any kind 
an excuse. That trade centers are at 
mes disturbed by an apprehended ac- 
our law-makers, is probably true, 
that such disturbances occur after 
he law is made, need not be 
second thought by those who know any- 
thing of business and are able to see an 
inch before their noses. To be *fore- 
warned is to be forearmed,” hence the 
man who knows what is coming, if pru- 
dent and provident. looks ahead and 
provides for the future. 

We are led to this kind of philosophis- 
ing by reading the following stupid par- | 
agraph from the Sheep Br eeder and Wool 
Grower, and shall next expect to be told 












that the Colorado potato beetle is preva- | 


lent because of a U.S. tariff of fourteen 
cents per bushel on foreign potatoes. 


Crops fail because of something or | 


things the farmer cannot control; men 
fail because of lack of business capacity, 
im providence, want of foresight or some 
other quality necessary to success, which 
they ought to possess. Hence we see 
near neighbors in the same line of busi- 
ness, in the same city, on the self same 
street, fail, and others making fortunes. 

What Mr. Krause says may be taken 
for what it is worth, to us it is evident that 
he failed for want of capital or capacity 
to run his business—much as the old cow 
died, not from disease, but simply for 


jl his own story, how- 
narking that many men 
of business have not 


~. r " 


sis u CO CU 
wool mere hants of Philadeiphis, during 
‘the past month, ought to furnish food 
for reflection on the part of those who 
claim that the reduction in the tariff on 
wool by tke last Congress has not of it- 


self made any difference in the prices or 
in the condition of the wool market. 
Mr. Krause says that his failure was the 
result of the depressed condition of the 
trade brought about by the low prices 
consequent on the reduction in the tariff. 
He further stated that in twenty years’ 
merience he bad not knowp prices so 

befor 





Mutton and Wool. a 


Whilst we cannot concur in all that is 
said by the Mirror and Farmer below 


given a| 


Oxford Dewn dia 


Eprvor RURAL W»)RLD: Have had in 
my possession a sma.l flock of the above 
breed of sheep for the last two years, 
and am convinced that they are the peer- 
less wool and mutton sheep combined, 
producing on an average three to four 
pounds more wool than any other middle- 
wooled breed, and excelling in the pro- 
duction of mutton, the famous Shrop- 
shires. In the Oxford, we have a sheep 
which wil! average at the age of two 
years, 200 pounds and over. Being as 
hardy as the Southdown, just as good 
feeders, if not better, they cannot fail to 
have a grand future in this country; so 
thoroughly convinced am I of this, 
I have inereased my 
lately. 

Belleville, 


flock considerable 
Hy. C. ECKERT. 
ills. 


Sheep—The Best Breeds, ard How Best to 
Feed and Care for Them. 
S. A. BELTON. 

Every breed has its peculiar charac- 
teristics, its merits and demerits. In 
some localities where pasturage is abun- 
dant and cheap, remote from m: irkets, 
where wool only is sought, the fine- 
wools are the most suitable breeds. They 
are extremely hardy, and yield a larger 
amount of wool per head than the 
coarse-wools, which sells for more 
money. But if one is living in a thickly- 
settled country, where mutton is the 
first object and wool secondary, 
keep the coarse-wools, of which there | 
| are several different breeds, viz., Leices- | 
|ter, Lincoln, South Down, Shropshire 
and Cotswold. The South Down and 
Shropshire grow medium wool, while | 
| that of the Cotswold is the coarsest. As 
in the case of all other kinds of stock, a 
grade will satisfy the demands of an or- 
dinary farmer better than a thorough- 
bred; a cross of native ewes, with thor- 
| oughbred males is to be preferred. *Tis 
| mutton we are after first, and in my ex- 
| perience the cross of the Cotswold on 
| native stock produces the required re- 
sults. We can procure a supply of native 
ewes at from $2 50 to $3 per head, and a} 
| thoroughbred Cotswold buck should not | 
| cost more than $15 to $20. He must be 
young and of large but compact frame, | 
| With a thick neck and large limbs, and | 
he should be well wooled, especially on |} 
the belly, and havea good forelock and 
pedigree. If a yearling, 
a sufficient number, 
number, if a 





then 


two-year-old. | 


about the first of December, unless one 
has extra facilities for caring for the| 
lambs. 

So much for our flock; 
provide separate shelter and yard, 
| poor results always 


now we must | 
as | 
follow where sheep 
jand other stock yard together. The| 
| stable maybe of logs, a straw shed; or a| 
| frame building; the main consider ation | 
| is to keep the/sheep out of all storms, the | 
| wetting of their fleeces with snow or rain | 
Pewee very jnjurious. Do not keep wed 
whle too rar me ls 
| the sheep may ‘take cold on changing 
from stable to yard. Let the floor be 
well littered with straw, or something 
| else that will keep it dry. Provide racks 
and troughs to hold the feed. Feed corn- 
stalks, clover and straw for coarse fod- 
der, and oats for grain, about a gill to 
each of the ewes, double the amount to 
the male, twice a day. Feed also cut 
roots, or potatoes, once a day. Keep 
salt and water always in the yard, and 
the sheep will keep healthy and thrive all 
winter. 

When the lambs are being dropped, 
great care should be taken that they are 
not chilled, and that the mother allows 
them to suckle. Bran mash is excellent 
food for the ewes to increase the flow of 
milk. Avvid all rough usage in the care | 











there are a good many grains of truth in 
the article. Maine farming 
England farming generally is so differ- 

ent from that of Missouri and this lati- | 
tude that, whilst we can afford in some | 
réspects to pron by their experience, we! 
¢ghn depend more upon our own. 
f suring lambs, for instance, the | 
Maine farmer ganuot begin to be on an| 
equality with his western brother with | 
his milder climate, better grass and the | 
general surroundings necessary to that) 


business. 

One of the most agreeable dishes of 

England, the land of mutton and of lamb | 
‘par excellence, is *‘spring lamb with mint 
sauce,”’ and the reason why it is popular | 
there is because of the facility with | 
which it is raised. But then it is raised, 
hot like a weed that grows. but a some- 
thing produced by intelligent handling 
and skill. [isin other words a spring | 
dish of dat@ty flavor and marvellous ac- 
ceptability, the likes of which cannot be 
ojtained at any other season of the | 
year. 
Spring lamb ought to be, and with | 
proper handling can be made equally ac- 
ceptable in Missouri, for we not only | 
have the climate and the grass, but the | 
ready money market for all that can be | 
sent to it. But tothe article to which 
we referred : 

‘New England farming is slowly but 
surely becoming arranged into special- 
ties. Men are getting out of buying a/ 


sheep or a cow simply because it is such. | 


They want them fora certain purpose. 
They want sheep for lambs or wool or | 
mutton. For wool, the Merinos are un- | 
doubtedly at the head, and they 


so far from markets that lambs cannot be | 
profitably raised. 
Again, early 
care and feed, 
to have where sheep are kept 
~ flocks; but large flocks that 
turned on to the mountain pasture early 
in spring should be kept for wool, and 
lambs should not be dropped till the 
grass starts. Those who live near| 
markets, and have all the needed com- 
forts and conveniences and plenty of 
feed. can handle any of the ot sheep. 
But there is a class between the ex-| 
tremes, who have a small pasture in| 
which they want to keep a few sheep to 
furnish mutton and wool for home use. 
These men are always shifting and ex 
perimenting. They find Merinos to he 
uneasy in a small ineclosure and Cots- 
wolds not well protected from storms 
and not active enough to do well unless 
they have a full supply of the best feed, 
either grass or grain. 
for the Southdowns. They are hardy, 
peaceable, the best of mothers, have 
snug fleeces of medium wool. and will 
thrive where a Cotswold would starve. 
They are alsoin many places crowding 
out the larger sheep from _ the pens of 
those who raise early lambs, being al- 
ways plump and ready for market at 
any age. 
It was said many vears ago thata 
Southdown buck would improve any 
flock of sheep he was put with, and the 
truth of this seems to be just recognized. 
Oedi. Clay,says: “A gentleman wyfote 
last yearfor 800 lambs of Any 
suthdown bucks.’ [fw oi 


lambs require special 


and New| 


In the | 


will | 
hold a leading place from the fact that a | 
large part of our best sheep pastures are | 


which they are not so sure | 
in large | 
are to be | 


Here is the place | 





of sheep; move among them quietly, and 
keep the dogs away. Cut the tails off 
|}about two inches from the rump; also 
rc -astrate the males when about a month 
jold. Tag the sheep before turning them 
| into the pasture, and do not shear them 
| till the weather becomes settled—about 
tthe frst of June—unless it is very warm, 
Shearing is generally performed by men 
who go from flock to flock and charge 
from six to eight cents per head. Usea 
| wool box to tie up the wool, and remove 
|} all manure Jocks from the fleeces. Al- 
ways keep the sheep marked. Provide a 
good, large range for the pasturage of 
the sheep—short feed is better than long 
grass—and when your jambs are four to 
| tive months old they will sell for $3 to $4 
| apieee, according to nearness to market. 
| Use the buck with the old ewes, but not 
with his own progeny. The lambs 
should not be allowed to breed till two 
| years old, Dispose of all animals that 
| have lost their teeth. When two years 
| old, the grade wethers should weigh ‘from 
150 to 180 pounds, and the ewes from 130 
| to 150 pounds, and they should se}l at 
frém four to six cents per pound. Na- 
tives would probably weigh from 90 to 
100 pounds, and shear from three to four 
|pounds of wool, while the grade will 
| shear from eight to 12 pourds. In mak- 
| ing the cross, we shall have secured an 
increase of from five to eight pounds on 
fleece, and from 40 to 60 pounds on 
| eareass, which would show a reasonable 
| profit, besides paying the extra cost of 
\t the male, 
| Sheep husbandry, like any other in- 
| dustry, must have the right man atthe 
helm to be profitable. One must hevea 
| liking for it, and make it a study. Blood 
will tell and feed will ‘ell; one may take 
a flock of sheep and make them gain and 
pay. while another will lose by the opera- 
tion. 

Breed well, feed well, and then sell 
| well: there is profit in so doing, there is 
loss in the reverse.—Sauk County, Wis., 

tural New Yorker. 


| 





Wrinkles or Folds on Merino Sheep. 


‘*Washington and the neighboring coun- 

ties of Pennsylvania, as well as the bor- 
der ones of Ohio and West Virginia, 
| make up one of the best Merino sheep 
| districts of America; not inferior even in 
| the goodness of their flocks to those of 
| Vermont. although not quite so cele- 
| brated. The breeders here are begin- 
ning to be convinced that the large, un- 
| sightly wrinkles in the skins of their 
sheep, are very injurious to the evenness 
and length of staple of the fleece, and 
| have now determined to get rid of these 
| wrinkles as fast as possible. This they 
can do by selecting such rams and ewes 
as have the fewest and smallest wrin- 
kles, couple these together, continue 
se slecting in the same way with their 
| progeny, and thus keep on until they 
show skins as smooth as those of the 
Southdowns. 

It has been a mere prejudice, br eeding 
wrinkles thus long on Merino sheep. As 
they came to us in the first place with 
these ugly folds in their skins, our flock- 
masters thought that they must be kept 


| 


up; and thus they have gone on until the 
present day. greatly against their own 
interests and convenience. It takes a 


much longer time to shear a W rinkled 
sheep than it does a smooth one, and the 
wool on the folds is not so vajuable as on 
other parts of the body. 
There is the same foolish 
rard to horns, as it is tk 


judice in 
ht these 


that | 





25 ewes are| have not been developed. 
and double that} has been considered only profitable for 
The buck| wool, and therefore most breeders have 
| should not be allowed with the ewes till! paid 


| have paid little attention 





Breeders had the good sense to 
the ugly excrescence; let them do 
same now by the rams.” 

The above from the Sheep Breeder and | 
Wool Grower fails of point in that it does 
not state that the same quantity of wool 

can be taken from the plain as from the 
wrinkly sheep, for the same quality and 
quantity offeed. If they can show this 
to a demonstration, then may sheep 
breeders and flockmasters discard wrin- 
kles, but until that is done this kind of 
talk is the merest bosh. 


“Mutton | Mertnos. 


—As there has been quite a discussion 
in regard tothe Merino as a mutton sheep 
going the sounds of the papers, [ wish 
to express the opinion that Mr. Gar- 
land’s statements are not so far wrong 
as some think they are. I have had some 
experience in raising and also in fatten- 
ing Merino sheep. In the last six years I 
have fattened and shipped several loads 
of Merino sheep to Chicago and can say 
thatI always received about the top of 
tbe market when I shipped. What Llike 
isformen to givetheir experience and 


the 


not what they mightdo. I will give a} 
little of mine. Last year I took 102 


wethers out of my flock the first of Feb- 
ruary, fed them to the first of Apriland 
then sheared them, and sold at home for 


discard | 


| patentee thought it would when 


rs sie 
ruined. 


| 
| 
| weeks, to see them bring off one chicken 
between them. The question then aris- 
| es, How can you prevent more than one 
| hen sitting on a nest ata time? We re- 
member fifteen years ago or so of seeing 
a patent nest with a door in front like a 
triangle, which, when the hen went in 
onto the nest, closed after her, prevent- 
ing others coming in, and still leaving 
ber free to go out; but this brilliant de- , 
vice has not met with the success that the 
it was 
first hatched out, People still go on in 
the old way, letting their hens ‘sit where 
they have a mind to. Some years ago 
we practiced this method ourselves, with 
the result of only about a half dozen 
chickens being hatched in the entire sea- 
son, although there were more hens that 
engaged in doing their best at it.— 
Breeders Journal for June. 


Poultry Notes. 


shape to hens. They are rapidly ex- 
hausting the egg-shell supply in their 
systems, and you must stop the drain. 
So, give oyster and clam shells; the for- 
mer are best because they are the softest. 
Crack them fine. By roasting them they 
will pulverize better. Give lime in 





forty cents per pound. My sheep aver- 
aged 109 3-4 pounds. The averaged 
109 3-4 pounds. The age of the sheep | 
was two and three years old when sold. 
The fleeces averaged eleven pounds. 
Time of growth ten months and ten days 
average. Sold the wool for 23 3-4c. at | 








| home i in August, was offered 25 cents in 


May. Now those sheep never averaged | 
less than ten pounds any yearas my | 
whole flock runs within a fraction of | 
that, and always gets the best price go- | 
ing here; and any one can figure that up 
and he will see that I received a fair 
price for my sheep. 

But when you have done all that there 
is another thing to look at. I would as 
soonraise and feed 300 Merinos as 200 
Cotswold until three years old, consider- 
| ing the difference in feed and handling. 
Perhaps some will think that I have had 
no experience with what we called the 
mutton breeds. Well I have had some, 
in both this country and also in Europe. 
Now I will tell you the principal reason 
why the mutton qualities of the Merinos 
The Merino 





little attention to the car- 
cass; and as a general thing’ the 
more wrinkles and grease the better, 
and that in most every case destroys the 
mutton qualities of the sheep. On the | 


other hand the breeders of mutton sheep | 
to the wool, | 
and a great deal to the form and fatten- 
ing question.- In-order—to_make_the 
Merino profitable for mutton as well as 
wool we have to look more to the size 
| and build of our sheep. The Merino can | 
be improved in size a great deal I know| 
t! from-er perience, andl hot ininre them for 
wool, either. I do not believe in cross- 
ing the Merino with other breeds. I have | 
never seen it done successfully yet, but 
it does well to cross other breeds with 
Merinos. That is one rule that does not 
work well both ways.—David Creswell, 
in Rural and Stockman. 





} 
| 
| 





—The following wonderful record of 
fecundity of ewes was brought out by 
the prizes offered by a Kentucky paper: 
Out of ninety competitors from seventeen 
states, J. R. Kemper of Augusta county, 
Va., won the first prize of $50 for a flock 
of 189 ewes, producing 245 lambs. J. H. 
Maddox, of Shelby ville, Ky., came sec- 
ond (prize ($25). with 100 ewes, produc- 
ing 134lambs. A Virginia sheep breed- 
er, who prefers Shropshire Downs, had 
90 lambs from 67 ewes. and the previous 
year he had 122 from 87 ewes, raising 114 
of the lambs. The secret of his success is 
that he never allows aewe to breed be- 
fore she is 2 years old, and he disposes of 
her when she reaches the age of 16 years, 


Che j Poultry Jur. 











‘Selling Eggs by Weight. 


There seems to be no good reason why 
the general practice of selling eggs by 
the dozen should not be superseded by 
the more rational one of se@ling them by 
weight. There is from twenty to thirty 
per cent difference in weight of eggs, 
yet the custom is almost universal in the 
Eastern markets of selling them by the 
dozen at a uniform price. Even duck’s 
eggs, which are much larger and re~ 
garded by some as richer, bring no tnore 
than the smallest hens’ eggs of not half 
the weight. In California, eggs, fruits, 
and many other articles that are here 
sold by the dozen, the bunch, or by 
measure, are sold by weight. The prac- 
tice, says the American Agriculturist, is 

a good one, and work: beneficially for 
all parties, ‘especially for the producer. 
It operates as a premium upon the c ulti- 
vation of the most productive varieties 
of fruits, vegetables, and farm stock. 
The farmer who is painstaking with his 
poultry and gets the largest weight in| 
eggs has a fair reward for his skill and | 
industry. The present custom is a pre-| 
mium to light weight and good layers. 
We need a change in the interest of fair 
dealing in trade, and if necessary it} 
should be enforced by legislation. If 
legislature is competent to fix the weight 
of a bushel of corn or potatoes, it can 
easily regulate the weight of a dozen of | 
eggs, and thus promote exact justice be- | 
tween buyer and seller. 

While this would to a certain extent | 
be a more equitable arrangement, it is, 
nevertheless, wrong in principle, from 
the fact that the weights of eggs do not 
vary directly as their diameters, but as 
the cubes thereof, and unless the price 
were graded in the same ratio the sys- 
tem would not be an equitable one. 
Taken altogether, there seems to be no 
more just or simple way than selling 
eggs by w eight. 








Incubators. 


Considerable interest has been excited 
in the last two or three years on the sub- 
ject of incubators, and those interested 


have been fe eling around in the dark, as 
it were, in trying to strike some method 


by which chickens could be hatched 
surely and without trouble. This is 
somewhat like the “royal road to 


wealth.’’ The royal road to wealth has 
not been as yet found without encoun- 
tering some trouble on the road. The 
same is true in regard to hatching chick- 
ens. Even if the most perfect incubator 
was procured, it will be found necessary 
to attend to it every day, and what with 
turning of eggs and renewing of oil and 
keeping an even temperature, the incu- 
bators have not made so many friends as 
was at first thought they would. 

The best incubator we ever found was 
the hen herself. She has been bred to 
the business, and after she once makes 
up her mind to go at it she has no other 
business on hand. The difficulty gener- 
ally experienced is that two hens or 












reat constitution i 


po 


e yams 


e wish to go into the same business 
ae spot, and in their struggle 





| off ; 





water. Use a low pan with water and 
lime in it. The water will take up lime, 


It is, to say the least, annoying | 
after two hens have squandered three | 





and the hens, knowing a great deal more | 


about themselves than perhaps others do, 
will take what they want. 
very excellent. 
most large towns. If vou do not give | 
the hens “lime in some shape, they ‘will | 
eat their eggs. 


—The Iowa Homestead enthusiastical- 
|ly pronounces the sunflower the best 
egg- producing food known for poultry, 
kee ping it in a thriving condition, and 


largely increasing the production of 
ges. Ever poultry raiser who tries it 


will find that this is the best food known 
for glossing the plumage of fowls, and is 
almost indispensable to those who want 
to fit their birds for exhibition to the 
best advantage. The Russian sunflower 
is easily raised, requires very little care, 
and can be grown in fence corners ant 
other places difficult to cultivate. Its 
production of seed is immense, yielding 
often at the rate of 100 bushels to the 
acre. It should be planted in hills four 
feet apart, any time from the 10th of May 
to the Ist of July. Three quarts of seed 
will plant an acre. 


—A correspondent of the Poultry Yard 
follows the plan described below, which, 


if carefully used, may be safe and 
effective. He says: I make saw- 
benches for roosts—that is, I take 2x4 


scantling and nail legs to them of the 
length to suit space and breed. These, 
as yoy wil! at once see, can be moved at 
pleasure when cleaning droppings or for 
any other reason that may present itself; 
but the best part of it is as regards lice. 
Every week I take my kerosene can and 
go-to the-hen-house. carefuly pick ap- 
and carry out of doors my saw-benches, 
pour the kerosene on them and touch it 
the flame will quickly run over every 
part of it, and go out without burning 
the wood, but every mite or nit that 
would have made one, you are rid of 
forever. I have followed this plan for 
some time, and have no trouble with lice. 


—The poultry fancier may succeed in 
making a fair protit by keeping large 
numbers of fowls in close quarters, where 
everything needful has to be supplied 
from outside, Such success is attainable 
merely by an uncommon skill—science, 
exsperience—in the management or 
through the sale of eggs for hatching 
ana breeding stock at excessive figures. 
The farmer, however, has not at all to 
deal with the question, how to turn a 
quantity of grain and other food into 
eggs and poultry, but with the question 
of how many fowls he can protitably em- 
ploy as scavengers of thefarm. The ob- 
ject with bim is principally to utilize all 
that materia], which would otherwise be 
dead loss, for instance, scattered grain, 
weed seeds, table-scraps, bugs and 
worms, grass-hoppers, inferior vegeta- 
bles and others. Farmers in general do 
not make use of the services of rear as 
many fowls asthey should, to accomplish 
that end. 





‘*Rough on Corns.”’ 
Ask for Wells’ Rough on Corns,” lic. 
Quick, complete ‘‘cure. Hard or soft 
corns, warts, bunions. 








Chaff. 

Moore, the ruralist, says horticulture is the 
poetry of agriculture, It is refining in its na- 
ture, broadens the mind, creates a love for 
the beautiful, and its products are the most 
healthful food of man. An indifferent farmer 
never made a good horticulturist. 

“Is the editor in? I want to whip him,’ 
said an applicant at the counting-room.— 
“Yes, Sir, up six flights, front room.” ‘Is 
there an elevator?’ “No, Sir.” “Then I 
guess Iwon’t go up. I don’t want to meet 
him all tired out.” Moral—Editors should 
roost high—[ Philadelphia Cail. 

One reason why diseases of the bladder 
and urinary organs are so difficult to cure is 
that they frequently have no pronounced 

symptoms. Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Rem- 
edy is peculiarly adapted to the cure of these 
| complaints, and goes at once to the seat of 
the trouble giving relief at once. 

John H, Stidpole and Miss Clara Cake were 
married at Tamaqua on the 24th ult, The 
citizens think of presenting handsome testi- 
monials to the editors of the local papers 
for heroically refraining from heading the 
repoitof the wedding, “He Takes the Cake.” 
—Norristown Herald. 

Their Name is Legion.—Legions of peopie 
have had their lives made miserable by Piles. 
This painful difficulty is often induced and 
always aygravated by Constipation. Kidney- 
Wort is the great remedy for all affections of 
this kind. It acts as a gentle cathartic, pro 
motes a healthy action of the bowels, and 
soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces. It 
has cured hundreds of cases where all other 
remedies and applications have failed. Sold 
by all druggists. 

The Salvationists have been pounced upon 
so often that they have put the following 
stanza in their song-book, and sing it lustily 
when arrested :— 

“There'll be no policemen there, 
There’ll be no policemen there, 
In the mansions above, 
Where all is love, 
There’ be ro policemen there.” 

An attorney-at-law, who wished to show 
his smartness by quizzing an old farmer, be- 
gan by asking him if tuere were many girls | 
in his neighborhood? “Yes,” replied the old 
man; “there’s a dreadful sight of 
many that there ain’t half enough ‘respect- 
able’ husbands tor ’em all, and so some of 
’em are beginning to take up with lawyers!” 
The attorney didn’t “follow up the subject.” 

Laura the bright little daughter of Mr. J. 
H. Peck of Enjporia, Kan., has for many 
years suffered from hip-joint disease which 
had resulted jan shortening to a great extent 
the limb. pp hes or two ago her mother 
placed her ander the care of the Surgeons 
Drs. Dickgigga & Stark @ithe Kansas City 
Surgical (] Sig. m her limb bas 
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them relief when no other 


PAIN KILLER 


Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor 
mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at 
hand to be usedin an emergency, when we 
are made to feel the excruciating agonies of 
pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 
liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


It was the First and is the only | 
Permapent Pain Reliever. 


'ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, | 


—Now is the time to give lime in some | 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Colfe, Cramps. Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! |f 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, 


“PAIN-KILLER”’ 


Was used with such wonderful success that it 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel | 
Compl: 1ints. It has stood the test of Forty 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. | 
WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in 
Cuts, Bruises, ‘Sprains, Stings frou 
sects, and Secalds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, out or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, the y find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
remedy will. In 
sections of the country where | 


FEVER AND AGUE 


A_LINI 





Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater | 


esteem. 
by them. 


209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 


ments received and highest market prices 
obtained for 


chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 


Arkansas. 


Persons traveling should keep it | 


aa SOL D BY ALL DRUG GISTS, | 








is 
A. J. CHILD, | 
| 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT | 


And Commission Merchant. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE, 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. | 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- | 


ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 





FRUIT LAND | 


FOR SALE! § 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


20 Acres of Unimproved Land 


3 Miles From Little Rock, Ark. 
ELEVATED LOCATION. 


Beautiful Place for Orchard or Vinyard 


For Price Address, 
M,. A. WALLACE, 


Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


No RTHERN 
PACIFIC R. R. 


In Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idah o, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, 

The Northern Pacific country is 


the newest region open for settlement, BUT THE RICH- 
ESTIN NATURAL RESOURCES. Its exceptionally fer- 
tile soil, well watered surface, fine wheat and farming 
lands, best of cattle grounds, large bodies of timber, 
rich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
waters, and grand commercial opportunities are the 
chief attractions which invite a large population. 
10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN HALF of 
NOT all the Public Lands disposed of in 1883 
were in the No rthern Pacific country. Send for maps | 
and publications describing the te ailroad lands and the 
country. They are sent FR } 
Address CH: AS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn. 


“ACME” 
HAY. RICKER 
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LOADER AND RAKES, 


Protected by the only Original Patents. 


This machine is guaranteed to put up more hay in 
less time,and at less than half the cost by any other 
known method, One Ricker and tw » Rakes operated by 


five employes, will in one day tal efrom 20 to Fe 
acres of h: Ly bid fectly clean from the sw: ath ¢ as 

the mower, nd pitch the s: I 
better condit on than tw the Fi 
cock thesame. It aeltor ‘gets. out of repair, 
should ny farmer e inrepair it No armer 
afford to do without its _Write for price 
terms and circula ing full information. 


ACME HAY HARVESTER CO., Mfs., Peoria, Il, 


VAY CAPS AND STACK COVERS 








an 
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Have been in general use among the farmers 
at the East for many years and prove to be a 
saving of money to those who use them, in 








| 








protecting the crop from damage by sudden 
rains and avoiding the extra labor expended 
in re-drying the hay or grain. The cost is 
| light and the labor of applying them should 
not be considered when you place the crop 
in safety 


Covers for Stacks 


Should be used by all who make a practice ot | 
stacking Hay, Grain or Straw. When the} 
Stack is unfinished cover it at night or during 
any delay in bringing it up to a finished top. 
Send for circulars and samples of goods. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 

Successors to GILBERT HUBBARD & Co., 
Dealers in COTTON DUCK, 

and everything made or finished with it, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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199, 


Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a Btrong Net- Work 
fogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, ~ Bas. injury to Te ee. DP 
gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns 
aint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself into favor 
ates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy’ al 


the fence for farms, 
teries, Covered with rust-proof 
Barbed Wire in every respect. 





a _SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


of LA LRE of 


Lorrie 


hee 





Tt will ture 
It ie just 
. parks, school lots and ceme- 
It is Superior to Boards or 
The Sedgwick 
1 competition in neatness, strength and durability. 


We also make the og me cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also Cheapest and Neat- 


est all Iron Fence 
excellent Wind 
light work, For pr 


ire Stretcher and@ Post | 
gines for pumping water, or c: 
Sand particularsask hardware dealers 


SEDGWICK BROS. Mf’rs.. 





zer. Also Manufacture Russell's 
red engines for grinding and other 
5, or addre 85, mentioning paper, @ 


Richmond. Indiana. 
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; thirteenth $2; 
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e seventh $20; 


ten Ladies? 
hundred people answering it correctly, 
second or third, so you stand a good chance for a large 


fer 
This journal is a large 


If you will send one dollar we will sen: 
y Volume of the NATIONAL 
Pages, 40,000 words, 
knowledge as well as the 
a pocket ir, buta large \ 






volume, ‘The best Diction 


successful ones, 
P. O. order, postal note 
at home for,that price, 

one acre of land, 


Address 


or registered | 


Send your answer at once. 


$500 CASH FREE! 


id ten Gold Watches free to the first 12% persons answer- 
is the word Grandmother found in the Bible? 


; question correctly, on or before 
+t answer the second will receive 
eighth $15; 
Gold Watches to the next ten correct answers, and one dollar e ach to the 
If og - not Ge ge remember that you may be the 


50 cents for One Year’s Subscription to T He’ "POU LTRY KEEPER with their answer. 
16-page illustrated Poultry Paper, devoted to telling 


AMERIC AN. ‘DICTION, ARY containing 700 Engravings, 608 
This useful and elegant volume is a Library and Encyclopedia of 
best dictions ary now publis' oy 


vy for ; 
The regular subscription price of THE POU LTRY KEEPER is 
nothing additional for the privilege of competing for one of the above prizes. 
The names of on xo mao obtain Deen a * be given in the paper. 
Don’t wait. T 
and THE POU LERY KEEPER Will tell you how to me uke $1,000 per year from 


-ostage stamns taken. 


89 Randolph Strect, Chicago, Hl. 
- : 
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30th, will receive $75 cash, 
the third $60; the fourth #55: 
tenth #8; eleventh $6; twelfth 


August 
$70, 
ninth $10; 
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per one year, and a beautiful Fyglish Cloth B Sound 
general 
in cloth and gilt. It is not 
#1 ever printed."—Farm, Field and Fire side, 
50 cents per year, so you pay 

The money will be sent to the 
Send one dollar in 
2 Dictionary is worth a dollar. and can be sold 


Superbly bound 





Sample copy 5 cents, 
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THE ONLY TRUE 


IRON 


Will purify the BLOOD, vn, 
ate L eB and eects 
and RESTORE THE HEA 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. Ove 
pepsia, Want of Appetite, In- 
digestion, Lack of Strength, 
and Tired Feelingabsolutely 
cured. Bones, muscles and 
nerves receive new force. 
Enlivens the mind and 
supplies Brain Power. 
Suffering from complaints 
veculiar to their sex will 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
spee dycure. Givesa clear, healthy complexion 
¥ requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
© the popularity of the original. Do not ex- 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 
ANTI.CONSTIPATION 


HARTER’S| Onuy A IN A ae. 


LIVER PI LIVER PILLS ea Eatveltar 


BOwELs CONSTIPATED. 
| Resear actieeaee mee Ween snffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or REL ity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 

UR. the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be = hg without first Cleansing the Promec h and 
| Bowels with a dose of HARTER’S LIVE 

Sample dose Sent Free on application by yet 
Cz your address toThe Dr. pares ‘Ped Oo; ) 








St. Louis, Mo., for our “DREA 
Fullof strange and useful information, free. 








i] 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the System,. PR 
VENTS and CURES Chills, yevera, 
Dyspepsia, Summer, Female, an 
Liver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians. 


| 
Pronounced a Medicine hy | by United 


Revenue Department. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 
BF ig al Office and Laboratory 
a LON North Main St., 


266th <EDITION, PRICE: ONLY $I 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 








A Greal Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
for every man, young, middle-aged and old, 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
ence for 23 years issuch as probs ably never 
before teil to the lot of any physician. '}300 

ages, bound in beautiful French muslin,em 

r0ssed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a 

finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold inthis country for $2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, postpaid. TIllustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief — London Lancet. 


There is no member of society to whom 


| The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 


youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 
man.— Argonaut. ‘ 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr..W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all’ diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic ‘and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 


of other physiciansa specialty.| HEAL 
Such treated successfully with- THYSELF 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 


paper. 


30 DAYS: TRIAL’ 


1S. byes 


1 FTER.) 
Die x "TRO. WoL TAIC BELT and othe r ELEcTRIC 
iT 








4 APPLIANCES are sent on 80 Days’ Trial TO 
EN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from Nervous Deemiry,’ Lost VITALITY, 
WASTING WFAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a 
PERSONAL Nature, resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER CAUSES. Speedy relief and complete 
restoration to Hea.tu, Vicor and Mannoop 
GUARANTEED. send * once for Illustrated 
Pamphlet free. Addres 


Voltaic Beli Co. Marshall, Mich, 








j the mammoth Be ilinwas Medical Institute, San Fran 
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| advantages that few possess. 
| larly to those who have alrehdy 
| ignorant adv 
| benetits, and who, in fact, have done them more 


| that it will af 


‘YOUNG MER : 


| | nal Weakne 


| capacity), 





| — and lost; 


| success, on latest scie ntific principles, 


7432 SoC CLARKSt. Curcacodu 


| Chartered by the State of Lllinels, for the special, scientifieaad 
speedy eure ot Private, Nervovs and Chronie Diseases, 
Uffice Hour todand7to%, Sundays, 20 to 12 a, m. only. 
ur por ec of two regular (Al 
yell known on the Pacitic 
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well known fact that for 15 years he has confined hi 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
Dr. LUCAS addresses himself Ps articu- 

ed themselves under the care of 

ertising charlatans, aa m whom they have received no 
barm than gvod, 
| Medicine, like all other sciences, 1s 
i= »ws proof of its advan 

reat curative » 


progressive, aad ev 
By a combination of 
sues has so arranged his 
ediate relief, but permanent cur 
W - are safer from the damning 
effects of youthful indiscretio 
s), among others showing some of the follow 
Nervous and Physical Debill 
Lost Manhood, Abusvsof the 8 p 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the 
hye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the ge 4 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinatin: 
thetirst stage, vut remem 
not let fal 
agonizing ailinents, 
endowed with genius, hay permitted bis cs 
retnorse racked his intellect, and finally death ciaimed {ts vi 
Remember, that ** Prorrastination Is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; in re 
ciprocation, find agar oot relief for an ailment that has made day & 
drudgery and night hideous. ‘Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
commerce, of culture and re finement, are to-lay suffering from the 
fruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this Pact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, be 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’!] likes fla 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride 
so embrace the opportunity and — 
onger. [f you claim w be aman, act your part manly. 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help ‘itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself, 
or, “large oaks from little acorns grow,” “ Kttle ills germ). 
nate fatal diseases.’ 
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are prematurely old, as a res excesses or youthful fol ies, and 
who are troubled by too ac evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompaniec by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findings. 
deposit of ropy sediment tn the urine, and sometimes small 
of albumen will appear, or oe co il 
and again changing to a dark and torp ‘. 4 

ity and loss of vitality. Remember this is the second stage of Seminal 
Weakness. In all such cases erfect cure is guaranteed, and $500 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfeit | $500 . 
for every case of Private Disease that f fall to cure. inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed 60 ae 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full rey ion of caseis 
giveny but one persc nal interview in all cases pre: Address 


Dr. W. RB. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark Chicago, ti 














DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aregular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has heen longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Cunonic, Nervous, Sxm 

ana Broo Disgasesthan any other Physician in St, Louis, 
as city papers shew and all old residents know, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion to the society of females, confusien of oe ete, 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, #re 

ermanentiy cured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the a ee e, sent 
& sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of- 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opin 
ien costs nothing. Office Hours, 8 a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


given in every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 Pace EE. de- 
ecribing above diseases, in male or female, F 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, = «+ Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 5 Oe. in postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true to life; articles on the following subjects: who 
may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibs ot apd excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and many 
more, Those married or contemplating marriage should 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under lock and key. ’opular edition, same, paper cover, 25ce 


A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood 
I will send a rec ipe that will eure you, F REL! 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Send , 
self-addressed envelope to REV JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York. 


ss _~ 





When I say cure 1 do not mean Fl T stop aI a I 
me and then have them#eturn again, I mean aradical cu 
4 have made the disease of FITS, E PILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise anda 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express:and i 
Office, It costs you nothin for a trial, and I will cure 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New ork. 





Thousands of cases of Nervous Debility, men- 
tal and physical weakness, lost manhood, ner- 
vous prostration, the results NERVITA, 
excesses or any cause,cured byNERVITAs 

0 


Strong faith that it will eure every ease prompts me to send 


‘ny sufferer a trial package 
on receipt of 12 cents for 
postage, etc. Dr. A. G. OLIN, 


»X 242, Chicago, Lil, 






A favorite prescription of one of 
most noted and successful specialists in the Y 
now retired) for the cure of Nervous o Dens 
ont Manhood, Weakness au De 
@ plain sealed env elope free. Druggists can fl 


Addrese DR. WARD & CO.,, Louisiana, 





TURKISH BAT 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Lo 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FC r LADIES. Seeeaen, Thursday an 
urd E mor ay s from 9 a. m, to 12 m. 
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“ 68. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








Horticultural 


(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed | 
to him willoe promptly answered eens | 
the RURAL WOoRLD.! 





Notes From Samuel Miller. 


RASPBERRIES—HOOSIER MAMMOTH AND 


GREGG. 

I have closely examined these two, 
and find that there is a difference as I 
have them. Toa 


should be ripe, 
fruit are withering. While 
fresh and green—treatment same. 


The Gregg has a heavier crop than the 


other this season. 
The Hoosier has a distinct bloom be- 
tween the pips, not so 
Gregg, and it is also a firmer 
berry. 
It is possible that I might have 


it fills the description. 


SEXUAL CHARACTER OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Clifton Thomson :—There is really no 
advantage in a pistilate strawberry or a 


staminate, except that in raising seed- 


lings some of them will prove pistilate, 
and of such excellent quality that it 
would not do to discard them, and which 
bear abundantly when planted in prox- 
imity to staminate ones, that would ut- 


terly fail if planted alone. Crescent and 


Jersey 


no rooster had been about. 


That pistilate varieties will bear more 


than staminate ones, is a wrong idea. 
Look at Captain Jack, Charles Downing, 
Cumberland, Triumph, Daisy, and James 
Vick, all staminate, yet bear 


them well. 
A NEW NUT. 


sasual observer they | 
look exactly alike. Here I have Gregg |! 
in two places, and now just as the fruit | 
the bearing canes and | 
Hoosier is 


prominen: in | U2burt. 


and sweeter 


been 
cheated in my Greggs, but think not, as} 


Queen are two instances. To 
make it plain—one might as well expect 
to ‘raise chickens from hens eggs where 





about all | 
that plants could. One staminate plant | 
for six pistilates, is enough to impregnate ; : 
r : g pres | the Kansas City and Memphis 
| is at Cedar Gap. 


Horticulture in lowa. 
The Horticultural Society of this State 


have for many years been trying to per- | 


suade themselves that we have a good 
fruit country, and many cases of success 
seem to bear them out in their conclu- 
|sion. Our extreme climate, and the rav- 
ages of insects, render this a serious war- 
are. 

There have been trees enough planted | 
to furnish fruit free to all our inhabit- 
ants if they had all been successful. 

In the winter of 1872-3 about one-half 
of all our stock was destroyed; so cold 
was it that the ground froze four to five 
feet deep aud cabbage and parsnips per- 
ished in the ground. The winter of 
1882-3 will long be remembered, not 
from excessive cold, but the trees went 


into winter quarters in an immature 
state, resulting in millions of dollars’ 


worth of damage, many orchards pre- 
senting more dead trees than live ones. 

The striking feature of this 
consisted in the great difference in va- 
rieties. Instances can be seen where a 
whole row of one 
tirely, adjoining which was anvther row 
Varieties heretofore hardy, 
perished by the wholesale. 


Many are discouraged, and some have | eyjtyral Society 
| lost hope. 


But we must hot give up in 


despair. These lessons are severe, but 


| we must profit by them, our future must 


be a new departure, nothing but the iron- 
clad should be planted, and persevere 
must be our motto. Although this is an 
off year for apples, my Wealthys (a Min- 
nesota ironclad) are full. 

Cherries are x good crop and never 
before sold so low as one dollar per 
bushel, but we need a more hardy stock 
for cherries and more of late varieties. 

Plums are practically a failure, the 
uropean varieties are killed out and the 
natives useless from the ravages of the 
curculio. 

Small fruits, however, are at home 
here, and profitable if well handled. 

Never before in twenty years were ber- 
ries so near a drug in this market as now. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. O. MOFFET. 


Southern Missouri tor Fruit. 

Southern Missouri, as a fruit growing 
district, is destined to become one of the 
best in the West. Howell county is pe- 
culiarly situated for this, being on the 
southern slope of the Ozarks. The high- 
est points on the Ozarks, as well as on 
railroad, 
From that point it is a 
| gradual descent until you reach the val- 


A few weeks ago we received froma | ley of the river along which the railroad 


friend’in Illinois a peculiar nut called a | runs. 


| long. 
Externally one might call it:pecan or 


pecan, which in reality is a curiosity. 


shelbark hickory nut, but itis evidently a 
hybrid between the two. 
of any pecan I ever saw, but shell thin 
like it with the appearance ofa shelbark, 
except that itis longer than they usually 
Are. 


of most excellent quality. 


Aidadibladal” Chey will come temeto the par- 
ent or not, is difficult to tell. 


Twice the size 


Internally it is pecan all through and 
The sender 
has quite a number of seedlings of it, but 


One thing | 


This slope is “hearly eighty miles 
At Cedar Gap is a large orchard 
started by one of the railroad conductors. 
Land is here well situated for orchards, 
and the people are just finding out that 
there is a grand location for fruit within 
| their reach. 

Below Cedar Gap is another fine loca- 
tion at Mt.Grove. Hereis a broad, level 
plateau, ten miles wide, and admirably 
situated for both fruit and stock raising. 
But the choicest location of the whole 
| roud is at Olden, Howell county, eight 
miles above West Plains. The place is 


is certain that if seedlings of it can be | | protected on the north by the higher 
grown, they can be budded with the | range of the mountains, they being some 


original, 


family that the country possesses. 


tween the waters of the Black 


and we have one of the most | 509 “feet higher both on the north and 
valuable additions to our nut-bearing | west, 


It is on the dividing ridge be- 
and White 


And Iam not sure that ifitis a hybrid; rivers, waters on one side flowing to the 


but that it can be grown on the common 
hickory. I withold the friend’s name 
for the present, for fear of his being 
overwhelmed with letters on the subject, 
as there are no more of the fruit of last | 
year on hand. I 1eceived two. One we 
ate and the other I mean to “keep as. d 
curiosity. 
is only one way to grow the 
hickory by budding, and that is done 
differently from any other tree. When 
parties have trees ready to bud I will tell 
them how. 
MORE ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 

Now that the early ones are about past, 
and the late ones coming in, we can de- 
cide on the merits of the first at least. 

Sauhegans, Burns and Centennial are 
earliest, Centennial a few days ahead. 
And without going into any further de- 


sciiption than what I have written about | 


it before, will say that itis by far the 
most valuable of the early ones, and for | 
the market man more money in it than | 
any other Blackcap we have. Several 
new ones are good. One from Judsonia, | 


Arkansas, is of fair size and very pro- | 


ductive, and fine quality. Another, sent 
to me for Caroline, proves a splendid 
large Blackcap, and a stranger to me. 
Among the red ones, | believe all things 
taken together, that the Turner and 
Cuthbert are about as valuable as any. 

If we leave off Schaffer, Colossal for 
market, it will beat them all. Lost 
Rubies has given me the largest berries 
among the red ones except Colossal, 
while Crimson Beauty was the earliest 
among the reds. These three of Stay- 
man’s;Crimson Beauty, Scarlet Gem and 
No. 11, are again showing their tendency 
to bearing fruit all summer. 

I almost forgot Hansell; is aiso a very 
good one. 

The Caroline is evidently a cross be- 
tween Bruckles Orange and some White- 
cap. It is unusually productive, and 
must become a favorite. The jelly made 
from them is like spiced honey. 

That dispute question about the Hoosier 
Mammoth and Gregg we will see to ina 
few days. 

July 4th.—Picked 26 quarts of Schaffer 
raspberries, yielding at the rate of over 
600 quarts to the acre at one picking. 
And such raspberries I never saw before. 


STRAWBERRIES AGAIN, 


% Things got a little mixed between Cor- 


nelia and Jersey Queen. My Cornelia 
had but two berries, and one of them 
the birds got. It was the Jersey Queen 
that was giving the fine berries late. 

James Vick has still a few berries on 
the plants, July 2nd. 

Among the strawberries I have the fol- 
lowing can easily dispense with: 
Downer’s Prolific, Miners Prolific, Ida, 
Leming’s White, Afrique and Albany. 
The latter must retain for the sake of 
growing plants, as there are still some 
who will have it. 

And now allow me to sum up the 
whole sum and substance of the Albany 
and Crescent’s unusual popularity. 
Crescent for its immense productiveness, 
fair size, bright color when half ripe, in 
which condition it can be shipped 1,000 
miles. 

The same of Albany except that it does 

ot bear well in many places. The fact 

when strawberries come in, the appe- 

e is craving for new fruit and with the 

bIp of sugar these can both be made 
atable, but I will venture to say that 
one in ten ever ate an Albany 
Crescent when fully ripe as they 
hould be, when they are first-rate 
ut in which condition they cannot be 
hipped apy better than many others. 
his season we had two rows of Albany, 
md two rows of James Vick next to 
hem. They were planted out at the 
ame time, received same treatment in 
lrespects. The Vick’s produced about 
ihree times the quantity of the Albany, 
ual in size and better, while it will ship 
al to any other strawberry we have. 
am not greatly mistaken, the Jersey 
een will be among the fine new ones 
will stand foremost in the strawber- 





| quite productive. The 
4; mulatto soil and the 





| try and it seems after 











to the Black 
It is high and dry, and the rains 


White and on the other 
rivers. 


| disappear in a few hours after they cease 


| falling, 

The soil is of a grayely nature, and yet 
hills are of a 
valleys are a rich 
loam. The whole country is covered 
with a voung growth of black jack, oak 
and hickory. All through the woods 
grows the prairie grass, blue stem, in 
abundance, making it also one of the best 
of stock counties, especially for sheep, 
which are never known to have the foot 
rot. 

Portions of this upland are rocky or 
rather covered with a thin coating of 
flint rock from the size of gravel to that 
of ten or twenty pounds. Below this is 
the soil and without rocks at all. Per- 
sons in passing over these rocky points 
would think them almost worthless, but 
they are plowed up, and after plowing 
no rocks areseen. It is a strange coun- 
it was finished 
there came a terrible hail stcrm of flint 
rocks, which covered the ground in 
places. In places you will find two to 
four rods covered with them and all 
around clean, fine soil. One man said 
‘nothing was the matter with the coun- 
try only it was made upside down.’ 

Below you can dig for ten, twenty or 
forty feet and no rock will be found. 
Under this foot of mulatto soil you come 
toa red clay shale, and this in places 
shows strong traces of iron. This clay 
shale is rich enough to produce if thrown 
up to the actlon of the weather, and 
proves a source of wealth to the fruit 
grower, for the roots run down deep into 
it. The peach seems to succeed admira- 
bly in that ‘soil and location. You get 
the protection and elevation so fav orable 
to fruit growing; you get the slope de- 
sirable also. 

The land is just rolling enough to 
make a good, natural drainage possible, 
the ridges are not broad nor are the 
ravines deep, but the land lies somewhat 
asitdoes out on our prairies south of 
here. Everything points to it as being 
a choice location for fruit growing. ‘The 
orchards now standing look well, even 
with the poor treatment they receive. 
Peaches were never known to fail for 
sixteen years before. Apples never fail, 
and there are a few pear trees stand- 
ing which show thrift and no signs of 
blight. 


Lands are cheap there. In many places | 


railroad land can be obtained at $3 per 
acre, government land at $1.25 per acre, 
and homesteads can be bougnt off for 
from $300 to $500. On the homestead 
will be a house and barn and ten to forty 
acres cleared and in cultivation. 

For a poor man it seems to be just the 
place to go to make money. Markets are 
good. The Memphis railroad gives close 
and quick markets both north and south, 
east and west. Every thing can be sold 
there at good prices, and it is useless to 
go farther west when the chances are far 
better nearer home. For marketing 
fruits there is every advantage. They 
can be put on the cars there at 6 o’clock 
p.m. and bein Kansas City at 8 o’clock 
a. m. 

The place is healthy, being high and 
dry. Itis not subject to drouth, as are 
the Western prairies; nor are the winds 
such a terror, the forests giving a good|s 
protection both in the winter and 
summer. 

This country is changing rapidly. 
People are coming in from the North and 
East, and in a few years you will see 
good farms, stock ranges and fruit farms 
where now nothing is to be seen but 
forests. The government land is being 

taken at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 acres 
per week, and will soon all be gone. 
For sheep, and also for hogs, the country 
seems peculiarly adapted, both being 


able to live the entire winter almost 
without feed, if there be plenty of 
acorns. 


But the great wealth of the county will 
be in the fruit growing industry. It has 
hardly made a start, and every year will 
see a wonderful stride forward. 


| Missouri 





variety perished en- | 








Three years ago the president of the| 
State Horticultural society. 
Maj. Z.S. Ragan, called the attention of 
its members to this loc ality as peculiarly 


| adapted tu the growth of fr ‘uits and now he 


says he is more than convinced that witb- 


|in a few years the whole southern slope| 


ofthe Ozarks will 
| chards. 

At Olden, Howell county, the Olden 
Fruitcompany have made a beginning. 
The 1,300 acre fruit farm is beginning to 
show. This year were planted 20,000 
peach and apple trees and they are in 
good shape and starting finely. 

This is but the beginning, and each 
year will see about 20,000 more planted 
until the whole will be planted. The 
location at Olden we think the choicest 
tobe found; a good town site, good 
switch andlevel land near it,and we 
prophesy it to be the nucleus of a large, 


be covered with or- 


| very large fruit district. 
calamity | 


I. A. GOODMAN. 


The World's Fair at New Orlea's. 
That California is alive to this project 


| is illu.trated by the following from the 


Bulletin: 

The June meeting of the State Horti- 
was held at Grangers’ 
Hall last Friday. The first subject taken 
up was the report of the committee on 
the proposed exhibit of California fruit 
at the New Orleans Fair. ’. H. Jessup 
of the committee reported a conference 
with A. Andrews, and stated that they 
had been promised co-operation in every 
available way to secure a good represen- 
tation of the State at that Exposition, 
but it could not yet he stated what finan- 
cial arrangements could be made to aid 
the fruit-growers to make a fitting dis- 
play. W. H. Aiken of the committee 
also made a report. He thought there 
should be some arrangements made to 
secure financial aid, for the burden of 
expense should not be placed upon the 
growers alone. 

Dr. Chapin stated that the Horticul- 
tural ard Viticultural Societies of Santa 
Clara county were working in union to 
prepare a county exhibit for the State 
Fair, and with the idea that the material 
be afterward forwarded to the New Or- 
leans Fair. He thought the Committee 
of the State Horticultural Society should 
confer with all local societies and secure 
their co-operation. 

Upon motion the committee was con- 
tinued to make a further report at the 
next meeting. 

A. Andrews, Commissioner of the New 
Orleans Exposition, addressed the so- 
ciety by invitation. He stated that Cali- 
fornia could make the best display of any 
State in the Union. There are a large 
number of rich individuals and firms 
who will make exbibits at their own ex- 
pense, but there are other men and so- 
cieties who must have help to enable 
them to exhibit. There are many things 
which must be done and there must be 
funds at command. Mr. Andrews said 
he was willing to give hi® best efforts 
and defray all his own expenses, but his 
efforts must be seconded by an apovro- 
priation from the State or by funds from 
private subscriptions. Ten thousand 
dollars at least are needed, and he de- 
clared that the money should be forth- 
coming from some source. California 
has never been represented at a world’s 
fair yet, and this should no longer be 
said of her, 

Mr. Aikin stated that something should 
be done at once to secure a good horti- 
cultural exhibit from this State, and that 
the committee should have a full report 
at the next meeting. Dr. Chapin thought 
it would not be possible to show our 
choicest perishable fruits as late as De- 
cember with any known system of cold 
storage. As for the proposition of the 
railroad company to carry yoods down 
for full freight charges and to return 
them free, amounts to nothiag, for none 
of the fruit would be coturnet 

Mr. Jessup thought it would be only 
just if the growers furnished the fruit 
properly packed; there should be some 
funds from other sources to pay the 
freight or that the railroad should carry 
the perishable fruit free. The railroads 
would be benefitted more than any other 
parties. He thought if this matter was 
properly presented to the company it 
would be likely to make this concession 
for fruit which seems necessary. 


The Grashopper State. 


Too many people, both east and west, 
have been disposed to look upon and 
speak of Kansas as the grasshopper State, 
but they will think differently after per- 
using the following from the Record 
Union of San Francisco: 






Within the last ten days letters have | 


been received asking information in re- 
gard to remedies for the protection of 
vineyards, hop fields, etc., from the rav- 
ages of grasshoppers, which have ap- 
peared in various parts of the State in 
such numbers as to alarm those whose 
lands are infested; also those persons lo- 
cated in adjoining sections, especially 
those who are engaged in horticultural 
and viticultural pursuits. The only 
remedy that I can offer that would be 
effective tor present purposes is the use 
of pans in which is placed coal tar mixed 
with coal oil or coal oil and water. Al- 
though this remedy has been issued in 
the United States Agricultural reports, 
1883, a similar design has been used by 
R. B. Blowers of Woodland, Yolo coun- 
ty, for some years, and which proved 
eminently successful in destroying grass- 
hoppers_in his vineyard and alfalfa 
fields. From the time the young grass- 
hoppers are hatched until they become 
provided with wiugs is about seven 
weeks. During this “period of their ex- 
iscence they are not liable to migrate 
from one section to another, and are eas- 
ily captured in the pans. 
States Agricultural Report of 1883 men- 
tions a pan made for capturing the grass- 
hoppers, which can be constructed at a 
nominal expense, as follows: Take a 


sheet of light sheet-iron, say nine feet, 


long by two feet wide, turnup one side 
so as toform the front side of the pan 
three inches deep; turn up the other side 
soas to form the back of the pan six 
inches deep; then turn up the ends, say 
three inches deep; raise the back and 
ends with thin boards, fastened to the 
back and ends of the pans, so as to make 
them from fourteen to eighteen inches 
high. This willmake a pan eight feet 
and four inches long, and seventeen 
inches wide on bottom. Take three 

pieces of fence board, say four feet long; 
nail across them at ends two pieces of 
same matefial, each eight feet long; on 
the front side’ secure the pan so that 
the four feet pieces will serve as runners. 
To the ends of the runners in front of the 
pan attach ropes, by which the pan can 
be hauled by boys or by a horse. The 
pan can be made any desirable length, in 
order to prevent the liquid in the pan 
from spilling. A number of cross pieces 
might be placed across the inside. When 
ready for operation, place about half of 
an inch or less, so that it covers the bot- 
tom of the pan, of any of the liquids 
named above, then Ae | the pan between 
the rows of vines or trees, or over the 
grass fields infested, and results similar 
to the following, given in United States 
Agricultural Report, 1883, page 176, may 
be expected: “We hhve known from 
seven to ten bushels of young locusts 


‘ 


The United ; 








caught with one such pan in an im.| 


noon. It is easily pulled by boys, one at 
each rope. The oil may be used alone, 


surface of the water, and the 


strained through a wire ladle. When the 


insects are small, one may economize 1n | 
| kerosene by lining the pan with saturat- 


ed cloth. Where oil has been scarce, 


Evaporated Fruit. 


To most people the mention of dried 
fruit suggests the not over pleasant rec- 
ollections of a lot of drying apples 
strung up ou a string for three or four 
weeks in the chimney corner for a roost 
for flies and all other insects which 
might choose to make that their resting 
plac e, followed by innumerable soakings 
and washing to remove the ac cumulated 
dirt when prepared for the table, 
the vision of large racks laid on 
ground forming all the supply of food 
for all the bees, moths, 
ing place for all the dust in the orchard; 


and then the exquisite pleasure of open- | 
| the same as canned goods. 
or else so thoroughly decayed | 


ing a box of sun-dried fruit full of 
worms, 
during the long process of drying as to 
render it tasteless and unpalatable. 
any wouder then that this valuable in- 
dustry was allowed to drag for years 
With no advancement when such stuff 
was put on the market as food? What 
man would not rather pay double the 
money for something palatable in the 
shape of canned gvods than eat such 
trash? 

Until quite recently our fruit growers 
have taken their peaches, apricots and 
other fruits, to the cannery, and came 
back with their pockets full of golden 
coin for fruit sold at enormous figures, 
and they never seemed to think the time 
would come when there would be an 
increase of crop and when the canneries 
would be unable to cure all the fruit in 
so short aseason. But this is not the 
worst trouble. All fruit will not grow 
of the same size, and the canneries 
found that if they wanted to sustain 
their reputation they must select their 
fruit, so they began to sort and sort 
again, and then cut the price, until the 
producer was almost in some cases, with- 
out fair remuneration for his toil. Then 
it was that the evaporating business be- 
gan to gain favor. It became a neces- 
sity for the producer to cure at leasta 
part of his fruit himself. By doing this 
he was able to sell it when he pleased 
and take advantage of the higher market 
price and render himself as independent 
as he was in selling his grain or barley; 
and it became apparent that the pro- 
ducer must either cure his own fruit to a 
certain extent or quit the business; and 
if any one doubts_this state 
take a stand at any of the large nurseries 
and watch the thousands upon thousands 
of trees sent out every day of the winter 
months for nursery planting, and then 
let him take into consideratiun the small 
amount of fruit cured by the canneries 
in comparison to the large amount 
raised. He will readily perceive that the 
capacity of the canneries is far below the 
production of our orchards, and that it 
will not do to depend wholly on that 
method of preserving the crop. ‘But,”’ 
says the producer, ‘*we will dry it in the 
sun.’ Let us see: Suppose we take the 
prices of apples which usually run from 
6 to 7 cents for sun-dried fruit. It takes 
about 11 pounds of green fruit to make 
pound of dried fruit, as it is dried in the 
sun, or about 41-2 pounds of dried ap- 
ples out of every 50 pound box of green 
fruit. At7 
cents per box. It costs 5 cents per box 
to peel them and 2 cents more to spread 
them; this makes seven cents on every 
box. Now comes the cost of drying 
them and keeping them covered from 
the night dews, which aggregates in 
round numbers about 10 cents per box; 
this would leave the box of apples worth 
21 1-2 cents to say nothing of the freight, 
commission and cartage, and which, with 
the cost of boxes or sacks, does not leave 
much profit to the producer. Now we 
will take in comparison the evaporated 
apples: In the first place instead of get- 
ting 41- 2 pounds of dried fruit out of 
every 50 pound box of green fruit, the 
average, if properly evaporated, is 6 1-2 
pounds of dried fruit to a 50 pound box 
of green which, at the average price of 
12 cents, would make the box of green 
fruit worth 78 cents instead of 21 cents, 
and with about the same cost of drying. 
Then added to this is the safety and 
cleanliness. A merchant can always af- 
ford to buy evaporated fruit ata small 
margin for he runs no risk of worms and 
can find ready sale at remunerative fig- 
ures. It costs but very little more to dry 
fruit in a frnuit-dryer than in the sun, the 
only difference being in the fuel and 
packing, and the gain of weight over 
sun-dried fruit more than counter-bal- 
ances this cost. 

Now, in the case of apricots: Last sea- 
son when a man took his apricots to the 
cannery he got 2 cents per pound for the 
largest ones and only 1 cent or 1 1-2 cents 
per pound for all smaller than those 
running from 10 to 13 to the pound, or 
an average to the producer of 11-2 cents 
per pound net, or 1 3-4 cents at the most, 
net, green. The lowest price for small 
evaporated fruit was 20 cents per pound, 
the avereg price 22 1-2 cents, and for 
choice 25 cents. This would make the 
green fruit, allowing 5 pounds of preen 
fruit to make one of dried, and 1-2 cent 
for curing worth from 31-2 to4 1-2 cents 
per pound net, or an average of 4 cents 
instead of 13-4 cents, if sold green. 

The same is true of evaporated peaches. 
They sold last year at 22 1-2 cents per 


pound net, which would make them 
worth from 41-2 to 51-2 cents per 
pound, green. Allowing 1-2 cent for cur- 


ing, would be 4 cents to 5 cents per 
pound, net, for green fruit in the 
orchard, against 2 1-2 cents to 3 cents per 
pound as sold at the cannery. But this 
does not include, in estimating the 
amount obtained at the cannery, the cost 
of boxes for green fruit and the great 
expense of picking and handlingy which 
would at least cost from 1-4 cent to 1-2 
cent per pound. So in reality the green 
fruit does not sell within 1-2 cent or 1-4 
cent of its face value. 

The same is true of plums. When 
green plums were selling—the common 
kinds—at 1 cent per pound, green, the 
same dried plums were worth from 18 
cents to 20 cents per pound dried, or the 
same as from 3 3-5 cents to 4 cents per 
pound, green, at a cost of less than 1-2 
cent for curing, or a double profit in 
favor of drying on evaporators. 

The same is true of all other kinds of 
fruits. But, says the wise man—and 
where is the community Without such a 
prophet—won’t this business be over- 
done? First let me point to facts as they 
have come undermy own eyes. My first 
experience in handling fruits was in Ore- 
gon, eight years ago. When the Plum- 
mer- -evaporated apples first came on the 

market it was hard to sell them wholesale 
in San Francisco for 8 cents per pound, 
and people laughed when told they were 
worth that price, and the wise man said: 
‘The price must go down; itis over- 
done.”’ Sun- dried fruit sold the same 
year at 4 cepts per pound,.the highest 
price. Peeled peaches sold 6 cents, 


















or else | 
the | price, hecan buy 


etc., and a lodg- | 


Is it | 


| cots, peaches or cherries. 





im tsi 


cents this would be 31 1-2 








sun-dried at 12 cents; plums at 11 1- 4 
and peais at 10 cents. Now, compare 


| : | these prices with those of last Winter for | 
| SO as to just cover the bottom, or on the | 


insects | 


the same identical fruit: 
20 to 27 1-2; 


Peaches ome) 


apricots from 20 to 


pears from 13 to 20 cents, apples And 
plums from 18 to 20 cents, and | 
| So on, showing at what rate this dried | 

| fruit is coming into favor and how every | 
some persons have substituted concen- | 
| trated lye, but when used strong enough | facet: In 
to kill, it costs about as much as the oil.” | 


12 to 13; 


day the demand is increasing. Another 


your tingers; now there are 2,000 Plum- 
mey fruit evaporators, to 
other machines, in the State. This alone 
isan argument which attests the grow- 
ing favor of evaporated fruits. 
says one, 
cre 
ated fruits?” 
stance 
can of California canned peaches, 
cents. This can contains only two 
pounds of fruit, exclusive of the sirup, 
and hardly that. Now, for the same 
over 





Here is the secret: For in- 


pounds of green fruit and of better flavor 
the same color and in all appearances 
Better flavor 


because in drying you can let the fruit 


|get thoroughly ripe before drying, 
whereas you must take it green 
to can. The same is true 


of all other kinds of 
fruits, whether it be pears, prunes, apri- 
Then, again, 
these fruits are only just becoming 
known, and the great mass of people 


1874 the fruit evaporators in 
Cregon could be counted on the ends of | 


say nothing of 
“But,” | 
“what makes this great in- | 
ase of trade and high prices of evapor- | 


a hotel-keeper in Chicago buys a | 
for 35 | 


one pound of} 
| evaporated peaches which, when cooked | 
and sugar-water added, are equal to five 


evaporated | 





 Ropust HEALTH 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corruptea 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate the system. Each pimple,.sty, 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
im all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the special corruptions 
ef the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Serofuloas ani 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
ef Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class,and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctie cirele to the 
*veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 


have only begun to get acquainted with| everyw here can cite numerous cases, with- 


them. Now comes another proposition : 
You can send dried fruit for nearly one- 
third the freight of canned goods, be- 
cause a great quantity only occupies a| 
comparatively small space. 


half what you can send a 60-lb. box of 
canned goods worth about one-half the | 
money. 
one of the most important, is in 
quantity of the goods. In order to ielanr 
these prices they must be properly oo. 
Now, here is the important part. It is ¢ 

fact that every fruit cont 
saccharine matter or sugar in its own| 








juice to preserve itself if the heat is | 
properly applied and surplus removed. | 
The principle is the same as when heat- | 


ing sugar for candy on the stove. If a} 
little be taken in a spoon and allowed to | 


You can | 
| send a 25-lb. box of dried fruit for one- 


But the greatest question, and | 











in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


| than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 


crude mixtures ure offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,’ which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY | 


drip, the chemical action of the oxygen | Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


in the air changes the sirup into sugar; 
so with the sruit—the A ey being heated 
to a temperature of 25 © and coming in 
contact with the heated oxygen which is 
continually passing through it is changed 
into fruit sugar and it only remains to 
evaporate the remaining moisture and 
the fruit is ready for market. It does not 
require to be dried toa cai for the rea- 
1 that it is ¢ y 
its own sirup and it will retain one-third 
more moisture than fruit dried in the 
sun, and at the same time will not spoil. 
Hence the extra weight of evaporated 
ruiss. 

This is a subject that could be elabor- 
ated to an indefinite extent, but, as I 
have already occupied more than my 
share of your valuable columns, I will 
hold other facts and figures in reference 
to this valuable industry until a future 
manga .—Fruit Packer in Santa Clara Val- 
ey. 





Forest Tree Growing, 
BY W. H. GARDNER. 


The production of forest trees as a 
crop has hardly become an industry in 
No one life is 


American Agriculture. 
long enough ‘to have experience in grow- 
ing from the germ, giant oaks. 
there are trees which make rapid growth 
and sure profit for production. There is 


scarce a farm from our Eastern to our 


Western boundary, that has not waste 


land upon it capable of yielding greater 


profit in growing trees than in any other 
way. 

We propose writing a short article 
mentioning some of the varieties recom- 
mended by the forthcoming circular of 
the Tree Growers’ Association. They 
class all trees as nut or seed bearers. 
They recommend for every soil the trees 
most naturally productive on that soil. 
‘They class the cone bearers with the seed 
bearers, the oak as king among the nut, 
and pine as king among the seed bearers. 
The ash as second. All varieties of trees 
bear seeds—but every tree does not bear 
seeds. The elm, soft and red maple and 
birch seeds, ripen in summer, must be 
sown at once and produce seedlings the 
same year. 

The nut bearers and all seed bearers 
except above, ripen their seed in autumn, 
growing the next spring. Nuts must not 
become dry or moldy if to be grown. 
Tree seeds bear transportation better 
than nuts, also grow after more ill-treat- 
ment and abuse. 

But for rapid growth for fuel, protec- 
tion and shelter, the following list of va- 
rieties, growing readily from cuttings, 
has strong commendation: Silver Leaf 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, Large White 
Poplar, Balsam Poplar, Balm of Gilead, 
Weeping Willow, La Plume Willow, 
Ozier or Basket Willow, Gray or Malay 
Willow, Golden or Yellow Willow. 

Numerous instances have been known 
of willow and poplar producing a growth 
twelve inches in diameter in five years. 
These were situated near the kitchen 
door and received the slops and soap 
suds. The above list gives wide diversi- 
ty in form, leaf and manner of growth. 
The Weeping and La Plume are very 
beautiful specimens of the "willow, de- 
serving a place in every lawn. 

The Tree Growers’ Association, (Ga- 
lena, Ilj;.,) will send its circular to any 
who w sh further information. It is a 
volunteer association—everybody may be 
members upon expressing sympathy with 
its aims and purposes. Circulars free 
but stamps cost money, therefore inclose 
stamp.—Rural Home. 











Radek ak ONE WILL SUFFER F ROM CORNS 
wher can ES, & bottle of the ‘GERMAN 
C ORN Ke sMOV —a sure and painless remedy 
for both Corns bn Bunions—of any Druggist for 
25cents. There are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. Get the "GERMAN Corn 
Remover.” OC. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 





But 





orh irs send stamp for circular 
showing who is entitled to en 
sions, bounty, ae. OOD, 
Box 34, Washing, D. C. 





Sold by all druggists; price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 














In CASH 


‘GIVEN AWAY 


ToSMOKERS of Blackwell’s 
Genuine Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco. 


This Special Deposit is to guarantee the 
ayment of the 25 premiums fully described 
in_our former announcements, 

The premiums will be paid, no matter how 
small the number of bags returned may be. 


Office Blackweil’s Durham Tobacco Co.,) 
Durham, N. C., May 10, 1884. 5 
P. A. Wit, EY. Esq. 
ushier » Durham, Durham, N. C. 
DEAR fa: —We inclose you $11,950.00, which 
lease place on Special ue to Trek premiums 
or our empty tobacco b: to be urned pee. 
lth. Yours 3 J. 3. CARR, President. 
Office of the Bank . Durham,} 
Durham, N. C., May 10, 1884.5 
J. 8S. CARR, E 
Ae 7 lackwell’s Durham Tobaceo Co. 
Dear Srr:—I have to acknowledge receipt of 
$11,950.00 from you, which we have placed upon 
Special Depass ive ‘or the “is: you state. 
urs truly, >A. WILEY, Cashier, 


None genuine without picture of BULL on the 
package. 





t#~See our other announcements, 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


aes mak SPECIA 
BUSIN ss. SES. 60 Lange HOUSE 


for ROS alone. Fe AY, in er em\: 
erent, ane eee fiat Vay efor 4 
ot labeled, for $13 

75 

or SiS, IDE s—— 


iy ‘iseon He ” Dil ans 
ge Surely “npn 


PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT, 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
Lime,Potash,Wood Ashes, Oxide of Iron, 
Magnesia Gypsum and Grease. 

All manuring qualities which you do not getinany 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in 
car loads of 12 to 20tons. Farmers club together 
and buy a car load at wholesale prices. Write for 
my paper ‘* SALT SAYINGS. Prices and sample by 
mail. Address, 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 

















OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 





Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will suave its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, stony 
Cope oes without any (anger of breaking. Send 

rcirculare H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 

H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 





THE BRIGHTWATE& Apple, the Iron-Clad of 
Ark. First ever offered for sale. Supply not large. 
Write postal for descriptive circular, prices, ete. It 
is fully tested. Is of superior = and has borne 
continuously since 1875. Addres: 

GEO. F.{/KENNAN, Brightwater, Ark. 


S Ap All interested in Bees or Jolonies 

Honey should se: =| of Bees 

IX iaries. at — a cs oat sae 
Pricesti ena Nn: stalog ‘ l 

PL EMENTS ‘ eenton 


“eek Box At ACAN de WSINS IE! ow 


Established 1866. 


P.M. KEILY & CO.,. 
Commission Merehants, 


916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
We offer to wy 6g 16 years experiences, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


IN THE B-FRUI BUSINESS. 


sE, T) HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
809{N. THIRD Sr., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sole Agen 8 for the sale ot the 

“BOSS” FE 















GROWN STRAWBERRIE 


tee. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, 


THREE QREAT T CITIES we 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. 
TO KANSAS CITY 


The Great seed Route to and from Kansas 
and the Mining 
Pomme rtoall 


Btates, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, Oregon, ete 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAS 


Two Trains a Day | §t Louis & Kansas Gi 


St. Louis and Kansas City, and St. Louis and Chie 
| Meals equal to those se -rved in any First Class Hot 


| world are run in all through trains, day 
without change, and free of extra 
and safest in use an 
RAILROA 


address 


2 C. McMULLEE, 


} Chicago. Chi 
JAMESCHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent,Uhicage= 


| parc et LINE from CHICAGO, Se 


DENVER. or via Kansas City and Asohinete to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas os 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for})8. 

FRANCISCO and all points in the Great WestA :82 













NOW I8 THE TIME To 


secure a good crop next season. Our plants arein the 
ition, Catalogue containing full cultural directions m: 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mention this paper. 












LIN KED TOGETHER BY THE 


TEE POPULAR ROUTE FROM 6ST. LOUIS 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 


Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico 
Arizo 5 na, Nebraska, California, etc. ' 

















Lands 
Districts of the Great West, and in 
Jatering Places in the East, North and 
— Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 








THE SHORT LINE TO 


——AND TO—— 
Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louis’ 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 












Np — 


NO CHANGE OF CARS ' gt Louis and Chic 


OF ANY CLAS6 BETWEEN 
Union Depots in East St. Louis, St. Louis, 

sas City and Chicago. 
No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS be 














only 75 cents. 
The finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 


PULLMAN PALACE 8 SLEEP ING GGARS the finest, best 
Bee the aS your Pikote re read via “ CHICAGO & ALTO¥ 
For Me “af Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 
Ss. H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
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Will Buy theabove Scale | 


WEIGHING FROM ¥ OZ. TO 240 LB S 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subseribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


GOLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, “ 
600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo, 


Agents Make Money 


IN COUNTRY OR CITY, CAN- 
VASSING FOR 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER 
POCKET PRINTING WHEEL 
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iss 5 ENVELOPE CORNERS, 
ETTER-HEADINGS, AND M. 
INDELIBLY ON CLOTH. 


NEW, NOVEL AND USEFUL 
FOR EVERY INDIVIDUAL. 


Send 2c stamp to-day for Catalogue & terms, 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER OO., 
Cor. Main and Seneca Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Laclede Hotel, 


- Louis, Mo. 


s now in pete order, refurnished, redee- 
orated {and reappointed. New se wering 
and plumbing, with every 
Improvement, 


B00 ROOMS FOR GUESTS, | 

Single or en-suite, with or without Bath. — 
FIRST CLaSS IN BVERY RESPECT. 
Popular Prices. , 
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aT $150 PER YEAR; 
MONTHS $1 00. 
ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
g@pace; reduction on large or long time adver- 

tisements. 
| Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
980 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RuRAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
@he country. This is theuniform testimony of 
@ll who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 



























ible recommendation of its value 
sing medium. - 








We are continually receiving letters enclos 
fng only one dollar for subscription. The 
price of the RURAL WORLD has been $1.50 per 
annum for months past; hence, those who 
gend only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 


























WE have enjoyed another week of 
glorious weather, with here and there 
occasional showers, but F emgin f warm 
days and cool nights. First rate grow- 
ng weather indeed. 








VERY gradually, but just as surely are 
he creaineries of Missouri wheeling into 
line and paying handsome profits on the 
capital invested and for the work done, 
nd this too, in spite of the low prices 
which butter is selling. 











HE cholera is raging with increased 
Dlence at ‘Toulon and Marseilles, 
ance, and the European and U. 8. 
overnments are taking special precau- 
tions against its introduction to their 
countries by the thousands of flying 
refugees. 


B. D. Burorp & Co., of Rock Island, 
Tiis., one of the largest plow manufac- 
turing firms in the world, are,in financial 
difficulties and have made an assignment 
for the benefit of their creditors. Their 
liabilities are said to amount to between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars, 
and their assets about $900,000. About 
fovr hundred men and boys are thrown 
out of employment. 






















































THE latest reports of the English 
wheat crop are favorable for the grow- 
ing grain,hence values are slightly weak- 
er. From Chicago same oy f July 14th, 
we have much the same information, 
little doing in cornand markets closed 
dull with lower prices. The quality and 
guantity of new whea 





















FUl market shows no material 
en WA -passihls nota sn nntil. 
relief is felt in the money market. The 
latter has been in labor fortwo months 
ast, and many extensive operators are 
eprived of their usual accommodations 
and unable to make their usual contracts. 
he same conditions prevail to an even 
preater extent in both Boston and Phila- 
delphia. The difference being that wool 
is spot cash in St. Louis, and there it is 
not. s 






































THE Government officers of the United 
States are charged withthe maintenance 
aw in so far as it affects the federal 
pr; as witness t ‘ay in whic ey 


or% poor farmer who selis “ is 







or a retail grocer who sells liquor with- 
out a license, or a poor devil of a moun- 
taineer who runs an illicit still. When, 
however, the health of the people is in- 
volved, no matter how protected by 
law, where do we find the State officers 
pursue similar tactics. For instance, in 
the manufacture of bogus butter it is 
necessary that others take steps to see 
the offenders punished, whilst the offi- 
cers of the law stand idly by. In the 
vatious articles of food sold from the 

pitti:o£oar merchants how very few 
them can be found unadulterated? 
Witness the uge of glucoseas an adul- 
terant of sugar and sugar compounds, 
the vile stuff distributed and sold for 
milk which kills off the babes and 
poisons their parents, the viler ingre- 
dients that enter into the manufacture of 
lard, of tea and coffee, of jams, jellies 
and preserves, and every condiment 
known to commerce, as vinegar, pepper, 
mustard, pickles. Indeed, the half could 
not be told in a two-column article; but 
not a living public officer have the pub- 
lic to protect them from the legion of 
swindlers, who, worse than burglars or 
horse thieves, nojgonly steal from, but 
poison thy ~ 


































we went to press last week the 
mocratic Convention was in session in 
Chicago and we promised to give the re- 
sults in this week’s paper. The session 
occupied four days; on the third day, or 
rather nigh*, the first ballot was taken, 
showing whole number of votes cast 820; 
necessary to a choice, 547; Cleveland re- 
ceived 392; Bayard. 170; Randall, 78; 
Thurman, 88; McDonald, 56, with others 
scattering. After this vote was an- 
nounced, the Convention adjourned un- 
tilll a. m. Friday. The second ballot, 
after many changes, resulted in Cleve- 
land 683, Bayard 81 1-2, and the others 
scattering. 

The Convention then adjourned to 5 
o’clock p. m.; on re-assembling, some 
speeches were made, and several candi- 
dates whose names had been mentioned 
in connection with the presidency with- 
drew rather than be named for the Vice- 

residency. The name of Hendricks of 

ndiana, was mentioned, but though he 
withdrew, the Convention would not 
‘take “‘no’’ for an answer, and he was 
nominated unanimously. 

‘“‘Between the conclusion of the roll- 
call and the official announcement of the 
vote there was a scene probably un- 
paralelled in the history of political con- 
ventions; one impossible of imagina- 

tien and indescribable by pen. 
~~ Gen. Menzies, of Indiana, had scarcely 
concluded the final announcement that 
Indiana desired to cast her entire vote 
for Thos. A. Hendricks than, as if moved 
by a common impulse, the entire audi- 
ence was upon its feet. A moment later, 
LIKE A FLASH OF LIGHTNING, 
the representatives of every delegation on 
the floor, bearing aloft the shields and 
banners emblematic of their States, 
moved to the center of the hall and sur- 
‘rounded the Indiana delegation. For 
fifteen continuous minutes cheer after 
cheer echoed throughout the hall and 
was communicated to the thousands on 
the outside. Then taking advantage of 
. the temporary lull the musicians struck 
' up the familiar and soul stirring strains 
0 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
The effect was electrical; the scene one 
never to be forgotten. The audience 
took up the song and in a moment it was 
pealiag forth from 15,000 throats. “Delet- 
gates from Texas clasped the hand of 

New York. The men Of 
on the necks of their cop- 


Bacco crop more than is permissable,’ 


firing grape-shot invective into one an-| other fall on listless ears and produce as 


other, sat back in their chairs with the | 
tears pouring down their cheeks. On the 


| platform the delegates stood clasping 
| one another’s hands, each voice trying 


| to outvie the others. 
the Name of Auld Lang Syne’ was} 
hed there was a circle composed of | 
OR EIGHT | President Vilas, Henry Watterson, Gen. | and be able to quote facts and figures as 
| Black, Col. Clumie of California, Waller | readily on that as on anything else; then 
| would we have changes that would be| 


} 
} 


| reac 


ies @ quarter of a century, which is the | 
asan 





reported are the}. 
this condition of | cious than the Alisease, 


| is 


of Connecticut, and ex-Gov. Hubbard of ! 


A yard away Ben! Butler was 
WRINGING THE HAND 

of a delegate from Colorado. Even that 
staunch old leader of the Republican 
party, E. B. Washburne, of Minnesota, 
who had been on the stage throughout 
the Convention, joined in the ovation 
with his tremulous voice, as he waved 
his handkerchief over his head. Sudden- 


Texas. 


THE BAND CHANGED THE AIR 
from ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ to “America, 
and again the audience took up the pat- 
riotic refrain with, if possible, more 
heartiness than before. After this came 

“HOME SWEET HOME,” 

and now the gathering, exerting its 
voice with might and main, completely 
drowned the music of the band. The 
soprano notes of 

SEVERAL HUNDRED LADIES, 
who were scattered about the hall, rang 
out high and clear above the deeper tones 
of the men. As the mingled voices of 
the assemblage died away in the last 
strains of ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” Gen. 
Breckenridge, of California, requested 
the band to play 

“OLD HUNDRED.” 

and once more the blended voices of 
those present grandly swelled to the 
music and rhythm of ‘‘Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.’’ The dem- 
onstration lasted for 45 minutes.’’ 


%” 





WATER FOR STOCK. 


It is, perhaps, an undeniable fact that 
at this season of the year water courses 
and ponds are lower, and likely to con- 
tinue so for some time, than at any other. 
The stagnant streams and half-dry ponds 
are, under the heat of a July or August 
sun, capable of developing more poison 
and poisonous matter than at any other 
season of the year. Are our breeders 
and feeders, our farmers generally, look- 
ing to this matter with a view, not only 
to providing against it, but also of the 
consequences, therefrom? or are they in- 
differently pursuing their ordinary 
course of business, as usual careless of 
the consequences? We could almost en- 
gage that fully seventy-five per cent. are 
in the latter condition, and that present- 
ly we shall hear of diseases in hogs, in 
sheep and in cattle, and the question will 
be put on all hands, whence this disease 
and this terrible mortality? Then will 
come the deadly dose of physic, and, the 







away they go, 
more rapidly tlfan ever. 

It is now thAt an ounce of prevention 
better th will be a pound of cure 
nen. Itis now that we must care for 


the health and general well-being of our 


| 


stock, instead of permitting disease to 
germinate on our farms, and then calling 
in the physician andthe surgeon to kill 
or cure. There is no more potent chan- 
nel through which disease is commun- 
icated than water, and after that, the 
air. These two, then, have to be partic- 
ularly cared for, and more particularly 
the former. Why? Because all the 
effete matter from the pasture has been 
washed into it; not only the dying and 


| the dead vegetable matter, but that from 


the excrements of the animals them- 
selves; torming a compound of ingre- 
dients of the most deleterious character, 
and carrying with it disease and death. 

Every farmer will appreciate our idea 
who stands by and sees his milch cow 
drink from a filthy hog wallow, for want 
of a decent water trough. He will, too, 
if he thinks for a moment, readily de- 
termine the question whether his own or 
any one else’s children can be healthy 
fed from the milk of that cow; or, that 
good butter can be made from it. And 
what is true of the cow, is true of every 
other anima bred or fed on the farm. 

What then shall we do? Do? Why 
provide spring or ‘vell water of an agree- 
able temperature and free from foul- 
ness and parasites. The hogs willbe all 
the better for clean water as well as his 
cows and his steers, and in this respect a 
penny spent is a dime saved. 





READING AND THINKING. 


As compared with their fellowmen of 
the cities, we believe it to be a fact that 
farmers think out what they read the 
most and best. The city reader skims 
the surface, he knows what is going on 
in the world at large superficially be- 
cause he reads so much of it; but he does 
not stop to think and compare this with 
that. The farmer reads less but thinks 
more, hence as a rule he is better able to 
argue a given question of local or na- 
tional moment than his city brother. 

Other things being equal, however, the 
city man will more logically reason a 
question and make more of it than the 
countryman, because he is brought more 
in contact with men who are trained 
logicians and is necessarily compelled to 
reason by rule. He is moreover in the 
majority of instances the better edu- 
cated man of the two, better able to 
weigh evidence and to detect errors in 
reasoning; his tactics are therefore con- 
sidered sharp, and he is apt to crowd one 
less trained in debate. 

When, however, it gets down to busi- 
ness we believe the ,boot is on the other 
foot. The city man knows more of his 
own business than the farmer does about 
his, because the one deals in book-keep- 
ing and the facts developed by the fig- 
ures therein found. And herein is dis- 
covered one reason why the farmer does 
not use his thinking powers to the same 
advantage. He knows that he ownsa 
farm, residence and outbuildings; has 
stock and crops; realizes on the latter 
from time to time and makes an econom- 
ical use of the money; but how much 
his farm with its improvements, is worth ; 
what his crops cost to produce; what 
comparison that cost bears to the value 
realized in market, and what his net 
profits at the end of a season’s work he 
cannot tell. If this be true, and we be- 
lieve it is, then the farmer knows more 
of county. State and|national affairs than 
of his own; he thinks, reasons, talks 
about the one, keeps himself posted; 
whilst about the other, and that of which 
above all other things he ought to be ful- 
ly advised, he has but little definite in- 
formation. 

It is this want of observation and of 
calculation of his own affairs that results 
in his following old methods, running in 
old ruts, planting the same crops from 
year to year and discounting suggested 
changes and improvements, thus keeping 
his nose to the grindstone forever, an 
empty purse in his pocket, and both him- 
self and his wife and family the hardest 
worked and the worst paid people in the 
country. 

What effect does the suggestion from 
the RuRAL WORLD that he should drop 
corn and wheat and adopt grass and sup— 
ply the creamery, have on the mind of 
sucha man? Do not the figurés we have 





timg.and again published shpwing the 
” Be ONG Svat 


| 
As the refrain ‘In | it is only per force of circumstances that 





little effect as the shower of rain on the 
duck’s back? 

This is akind of moralizing we are 
not in the habit of indulging in, and 


we du sonow. Wewould that all should 
read and think about their own business 





improvements, less exacting toil, more 
liesure, improved farms and money in 
our purses. 





THE APPLE CROP OF 1884, 


There seems to be a diversity of opin- 
ion as to the size of the coming crop, 
some claiming it will be the largest in 
years, while others are equally positive 
it will fall far below the average, 

We are told that the finest apple region 
in the world is in Western New York, 
and comprises eleven counties that might 
be regarded as one immense apple or- 
chard, a region which stands unrivalled 
in the quality of its fruit, as well as pro- 
ductiveness. Authorities who have been 
figuring on the coming crop and pros- 
pects, credit this famous region with a 
visible supply of 4.000.000 barrels. With 
all due respect for the opinions of the 
parties spreading these reports, we deem 
the figures entirely too extravagant. The 
amount of fruit visible now that will 
never find its way into a barrel or mar- 
ket—that large quantity that falls to the 
grounds. as well as that consumed or 
rendered useless through the agency of 
insects and other enemies, that annually 
figure in the reduction of the crop— 
forms no insignificant portion of the 
visible supply. 

Ohio will have a fair crop, but not up 
to the average one. A prolonged drouth 
some time ago, not only reduced the 
supply, but checked the growth of the 
fruit, until some of it appears stunted. 
The earlier varieties were principally af- 
fected by this drouth, and were badly 
damaged. 

Michigan, always an important State 
in computing the apple yield, is credited 
by the operators with a very fair crop 
from present appearances, though figures 
may be reduced by the operation of un- 
favorable influences. 

Illinois cannot be credited with an av- 
erage crop. The southern portion of the 
State, which is largely dependent on its 
fruit crop, was favored last year with a 
large and profitable apple crop, and this 
season presents a light showing, espec- 
ially in the matter of early varieties, 
which are almost a complete loss. A 
number of the cultivators attribute the 
failure to the very severe winter, which 
inflicted no small injury on many of the 
trees. 

In a good portion of Missouri the early 
later sorts will not yield the average sup- 
ply. The western part of the State is 
credited with the best showing this sea- 
son. 

From the foregoing hasty review of 
the principal fields of supply for the 
western and eastern markets, we can 
discover no large yield, and can safely 
predict a general yield that will figure 
out below an average one. Of the quali- 
ty of the coming crop, it is perhaps too 
early to dwell on with any profit. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


“The oleomargarine manufacturers in 
New York are making a desperate effort 
to determine by legal measures whether 
or not they have aright to manufacture 
their substitute for butter. A friendly 
suit has been instituted by one against 
another, and in this way the whole ques- 
tion isto be brought before the’ courts 
for adjudication. Though a great many 
persons in New York believe the manu- 
facture illegal, no one appears willing to 
take the responsibility of bringing a suit, 
and in order to settle the question the 
manufacturers are going to sue each 
other. To judge from the boldness of 
their position, the oleomargarine men 
seem to believe that both the law and 
the evidence are on their side, and. as 
they claim that good substitutes are bet- 
ter and more wholesome than poor but- 
ter, the result of their legal proceedings 
will be looked for with some interest.”’ 

The above from the Globe-Democrat 
is a very prettily told story. Isit not a 
nicely put up job? There is a law in the 
State of New York formulated much af- 
ter the wording of the law in Missouri, 
which is substantially as follows: 

Whoever manufactures out of any 
oleaginous substances, or any compound 
of the same other than that produced 
from unadulterated milk or cream from 
the same, any article designed to take 
the place of butter or cheese produced 
from pure unadulterated milk or cream 
of the same, or shall sell or offer forsale 
the same as an article of food, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be confined in the 
county jail not exceeding one year, or 
fined not exceeding $1,000, or both. 

Now. if the law officers havethe power 
to put this into force. why do they leave 
the duty to others? Why have one man- 
manufacturer enter a bogus suit that will 
be managed in a friendly way by friend- 
ly lawyers, against a brother manufac- 
turer, when everybody knows that the 
friendly contest can result only one 
way. The whole thing is a farce of the 
most impudent character, a travesty of 
the law, and an insult to the common 
sense of those who made it. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the op- 
ponents of oleomargarine, the friends of 
pure butter, throughout the country, 
should engage one or two first-class 
lawyers to watch their side of the case, 
that it might be made a life and death 
struggle indeed, how different the con- 
test would be, how vastly different the 
— people would show in the re- 
sult? 


BRECKENRIDGE, MO,, NEWS. 


Shipments of hogs for the week ending 
July 12th: J. I. Stagner 1 car hogs, 
Schultz & Wells, 1 car same, all to Chi- 
cago. Had fine rain on the night of the 
llth, doing the county a much needed 
service, and making for our farmers 
many thousands of dollars. 

Corn is looking fine; indeed, to my 
knowledge it never looked better, and if 
nothing of an adverse character happens 
to it, it will realize 100 bushels on many 
farms in Caldwell county. 

G. B. Bothwell is cutting about 400 
acres of very fine meadow. J. F. Finley 
about 200 equally good. Wm. White 200, 
and he has over 300 acres of magnificent 
corn. -R. 








‘Gems of the Northwest,”’ 


Is the title of a Tourist’s Guide issued by 
the General Passenger Department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Written in a pleasing vein and profusely il- 
lustrated with handsome views of the various 
summer resorts and points of interestin Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, [Iowa and Dakota, it at- 
tracts the reader’s attention and interest 
from the first, and holds it until the book is 
finished and a desire to visit those pictur- 
esque regions awakened. It is a handsome 
book, well werthy of the enterprising man- 
agement of the great railway system that is- 
sued it. Tourists and summer travelers 
should send to A. V. H. Carpenter, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., and se- 
eure acopy. It is well worth the trouble. 
Even if they have no idea of visiting that 
section, the amount of information $0 be de- 








rived from {tpages is no small item. 





Yotes-Correspondence, 


—I have a sick ewe and wish some of your 
experienced readers would aid in discov- 
ering what is the matter with her. First 
symptoms were a swollen nose and jaw, but 
now when she chews her cud thereis a green 
fluid that runs out of her mouth and she goes 
with her head down all the time; besides she 
is very poor.—O. A. O., Bunker Hill, Ills. 





—I have a cow thatis very weak inthe loins, 
about the coupling of the hips. It is with the 
greatest effort that she can get up when 
down. She has been in this fix for a month 
or more, is in fine condition, and in a thonth 
of calving time. Her appetite seems to be all 
right, and her passages and urinary organs 
in good condition. Will some of your readers 
oblige by naming disease, and giving remedy 
for same immediately? W.M. F. 

Denton, Texas. 

We suspect she has been strained in the 
parts mentioned. 


—The August Harper’s will be especially 
noteworthy for its papers on American 
places—‘The Gateway of Boston,” in which 
W. H. Rideing describes and Messrs. Halsall 
and Garrett picture Boston Harbor; Salt 
Lake City, described by Ernest Ingersoll, with 
fifteen illustrations; and Richfield Springs, a 
paper with special reference to their medi- 
cinal waters, by F. J. Nott, M.-D. Mr. Bough- 
ton will continue his chatty “Artist Strollsin 
Holland” in company with Mr. Abbey. Art 
will be represented by a paperon the work 
of the “ Associated Artists’”’ by Mrs. Harrison, 
with charming illustrations of the needlework 
designs of Mrs, Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheeler, 
and others, as well as by the frontispieee re- 
production of Mr. Dewing’s rose-painting, 
“A Prelude ;” sport, by “Antelope Hunting in 
Montana, with illustrations by Beard and 
Frost; history, by the first of a series of bril- 
liantly written and illustrated papers on 
“The Great Hall of William Rufus,” by!Tread- 
well Walden. William Black’s and E. P. 
Roe’s novels will have their usual superb il- 
lustrations by Abbey, Gibson, and Dielman, 
and more of the charming landscape illustra- 
tion by Alfred Parsons will accompany a fur- 
ther instalment of Mr. Sharp’s poem- pictures, 
“Transcripts from Nature.” There will also 
be stories and poems by Mrs. Macquoid, Mr, 
Bynner, Lucy Larcom, Mr. Fields and others. 
A paper on “The Building of the Muscle” will 
be contributed by Julian Hawthorne. 
Among Mr. Curtis’s topics in the Easy Chair” 
are National Conventions and College Com- 
mencements, 





That Fraud Again, 
I see an article in your valuable paper of 
June 12th, under the caption “A Fraud” 
which exposes one J. M. Bain as an incubator 


her haimburstenctose an articlé clipped from 


the Goldsboro Messenger, Goldsboro, N. C., of 
April 18th; the man Bain spoken of there, 
hails from Concord, Ohio, but I guess he is 
the same one von exposed in the RURAL 
WoORLD; I hope you will investigate the 
matter. 

Enclosed please find one dollar, please give 
me credit for same. Can’t get along well 
without, the best farmers paper I ever saw 
—COLMAN’S RUR4‘L WORLD. May it live long 
and continue to give good advice to the in- 
telligent farmer, and expose frauds, etc.— 
More anon, N. A. L., Giles Mills, Sampson Co, 
NW. Qrsceces It is the same stereotyped letter 
that has been sent over the entire country, 
doubtless to nearly orquite every paper. It 
is from the same pen, worded precisely as 
was the one we referred to, and the author 
ought to be prosecuted for using the United 
States mail for fraudulent purposes. That 
such a villainous scheme can exist from year 
to year to profit, is evidence of the gullibility 
of poor human nature seeking to make some- 
thing out of nothing; butthat it canso exist 
and escape the vengeance of the law, is evi- 
dence of dereliction of duty on the part of 
the officers sworn to protect the people. 


The Cattle Dard. 


Coming Sales. 


Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle, 
St. Louis. 

August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s 
sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C. 
Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

Nov. 19th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St. 
Louis. 

















P. 8. Alexander, of Lone Jack, Jackson Co., 
Mo., was in the city last week with five car 
loads of cattle and asis his custom paid the 
office of the RURAL WORLD a visit. He shipped 
direct to the National yards over theriver to 
Irons & Cassidy, and sold his best cattle at 
$6 60, a low price he thought, but better than 
taking them farther with a prospect of faring 
worse. He got $5 55for his Colorado cattle, 
but the others were high grades and the best 
on the market. 

Mr. Alexander is a breeder of Cotswold 
sheep, has had a good market for them all the 
yearfrom customers from all the corntry 
round, and has about depleted his flock. He 
reports now on hand seventy-five yearling 
Cotswold rams for the coming season’s busi- 
ness, as fine and as good as man ever saw. He 
knows, too, what a sheepis and what heis 
talking about, andisa man totie to withal. 
His flock now numbers, all told, Over 300 head, 
and the ewes raised for him this year over a 
lamb tothe ewe. His advertisement appears 
in our breeder’s directory. 





Paper Shorthorns. 


In a communication from a breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle in the interior of Missouri, 
received at this office a few days since, oc- 
curred the above term. We confess it was 
new to us, but was at the same time very sug- 
gestive. At first we failed to realize what he 
meant, but a moment’s reflection discovered 
it; and as it opens a wide field for considera- 
tion and discussion we propose to utilize it 
for practical purposes. It is not certain that 
we catch his meaning, but be that as it ma 
the term is suggestive. 

It is well known among Shorthorn breeders 
that all animals are mentioned in families 
because they ultimately trace to an imported 
cow. Thus: One tracing to Mrs. Mott is 
called a Mrs. Mott though she may have half 
a dozen Duke, Mary, Princess or Rose of 
Sharon top crosses. A Mary will be called 
a Young Mary though she has as many Mrs. 
Mott crosses, A Rose of Sharon is correctly 
named, though in the first place she is not 
the Renick sort, and in the next may have a 
half dozen crosses that high breeders de- 
spise. Many mencommencing the Shorthorn 
breeding business have been disappointed in 
this way; thinking a Shorthorn was good, at 
least at the money he was investing as com- 
pared with {prices others had paid, only to 
find that she ran to the “‘woods” or to some 
importation almost as worthless. 

Yes, “Paper shorthorns” is a good term, and 
one that buyers and breeders can afford to 
bearin mind. Readers of the RURAL WORLD 
will see to it that in our notices of sales and 
of herds, the breeding is given as well as the 
dams to which they trace, hence, if we report 
that a breeder whois about to make a sale 
has confined fiimself mainly to the Princess 
family and @ now continuing that practice 


to test the effect of absence of light upon a 


butin full light, and both were fed exactly 


growing animal. 
one in the light weighed 430 pounds and the 
one in the dark weighed 360 pounds; and its 
color had fadedto a very pale, dirty red. 





with a pure bull of the same family, there is 
no uncertain sound about it, no “Paper Pedi- 
grees.”’ 
It is necessary at times that readers should 
note as much what is not said as what is, for 
a reporter may be very unwilling to tell that 
which is false, but have no conscience in 
omitting more than half the truth. 

A Large Cattle Company. 
Mention was madea few days since of the 
filing of articles of incorporation of the Geb- 
hard Cattle company withthe secretary of 
this territory. From the New Mexico Stock 
Journal it is learned that Henry Gebhard, 
manager of the company, has purchased 
2,000 head of cattle and a fine range on the 
Gila river near the Arizona and New Mexico 
line. This company is organized with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. They intend putting in 3,000 
head more female stock and use this range 
expressly fora breeding ranch, driving their 
male stock north every season to mature and 
fatten for beef. Mr. Gebhard says it is one of 
the finest ranges he ever saw for breeding 
purposes. They control a number of miles of 
the river frontage and from twelve to fifteen 
miles on either side of the river, a range that 
will support from 12,000 to 15,000 head of cattle. 
—Prescott Journal. 





Buy With Your Own Money. 


—We cannot refrain from talking a little 
plain English to our friends in the cattle 
business herabouts, There has been a series 
of blunders all along the line. The rapid ad- 
vance in values had the effect of unbalancing 
the whole country. The boys knew each 
other and had so much confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the average cattle man that they 
did not hesitate to endorse notes for all their 
friends. This thing has gone on until there is 
a world of good paper out, but it must all be 
paid. The buying of lands made the majori- 
ty of raisers debtors. Now that times are 
lightening up and pay day is about here, the 
fallacy of the indorsing system is becoming 
apparent. You must stand by each other to 
the bitter end now that you arein a boat» 
but wipe out these notes as fast as possible 
by the sale of property, and when you are 
once out of the woods see to it that you keep 
out. Stock cattle at $25 per head are good 
property if they are paid with your own 
money and you are not indorser on some 
other man’s paper. But theyare dear at $15 
ahead if you have to borrow the money at 
one and a half or two per cent. and in return 
for the favor of indorsing you have to place 
your name on your friend’s note. As long as 
you are borrowers you are under obligations 
to those who help you. The only safe way is 
to go slow and let the 500 cows grow 5,000 by 
the natural process. You may not be called 
a‘‘bullionaire”’ but you will have a better 
cash balance when everything is squared by 
the trial sheet and your sleep at night will be 
of a sweeter and more beneficial character. 
We repeat, buying cattle with your own 
money you can scarcely pay too high a price, 
but if you are buying with the bank’s money 
—don’t buy.—Hgnrietta Shield, (Texas). 


Suntight in Stables. 
Wetried an experiment, some years since, 


calf. We had two deep-red calves of the same 
age (60days), one weighing 180 pounds and 
the other 182 pounds. The latter we placed in 
a dark room, with a trough that could be filled 
by aspout through a partition. The other 
was confined inthe same amount of space, 


alike for the next three months. The object 
was to testthe effect of light upon sucha 
At theend of the time, the 


Its eyes were so much affected when admitted 
to the light, that it kept them closed most of 
the time, forthe first week or two. The two 
calves were kepton together, but the one 
from the dark room never fully recovered 
from this three months of darkness. It never 
recovered its bright red color, although the 
color improved. Any one who noted these 
two calves, during this experiment, would 
never atter doubt the impolicy of a dark 
stable. Sunlight is indispensable to healthy 
vegetable and animal life. Every farmer sees 
his cat and dog select a belt of sunshine on 
the floor to lie and bask in: andif he will 
watch his cattle when turned out, he will find 
them seeking at once the sunny side of the 
barn yard. And with all these indications 
before his eyes, still the farmer keeps his 
animals in a dark stable, much totheir dis- 
comfort and his pecuniary loss. 

We do not, of course, include all farmers in 
this statement, for a small minority fully un- 
derstand the importance of sunlightin stabls 
and make ample provision forits introduc- 
tion.--National Live-Stock Journal. 


A Good Word tor the Montana Cow Boy. 


So much has been written of the cow boy of 
the far West, that one would suppose at the 
first thought that there was nothing left to be 
said; but a glance at their usual “ write-ups” 
reveals at once the fact that only half the 
story has been told. Sensational correspon- 
dents for the city journals, thirsting for some- 
thing marvelous, and calculated to make a 
noise in the world, have written this knight 
of the mountains and plains up in glorious 
colors. That is to say they have made him a 
perfect desperado—s%o much so that the very 
mention of the name “ cow boy” strikes ter- 
ror to the heart of men, women and children 
everywhere, except among the people where 
he reigns. He is anything else but a desper- 
ado, and is regarded inevery other light. His 
personal appearance as portrayed in print, is 
true to life. He wears spurs, chapps and a 
broad-brimmed hat, and not unfrequently 
has a flashy bandana tied about his neck and 
a revolver swung to his belt. He is a reckless 
rider, has little mercy on horse flesh, and is 
not afraid to mount the wildest bronco that 
ever “ wore ha'r.” Butinstead of being the 
outlaw that he has been pictured, he is a good 
citizen, and has long been the only sure safe- 
guard to our frontier homes. Our stockmen 
have pioneered every valley, and to the pres- 
ence of the cow boys, rather than the milita- 
ry, which has always been inadequate and in- 
sufficient, is due the security Montana bas 
enjoyed for her homes and property. Since 
the days when the gold excitement began to 
wana, these people have been moving out, 
and as agricultural homes have sprung up in 
their wake, they have moved on and on, 
stretching out their strong arm of protection 
around a defenseless people, and making 
them comparatively secure. And to-day we 
find them as ready-handed and as efficient in 
protecting the country from horse thieves 
and highwaymen as they were in earlier days 
in holding at bay and driving before them a 
wily Indianfoe. Now, as then, their tribunals 
are severe. Judgment is passed in the chase, 
and they take no prisoners, and the name, 
“cow boy,” has as much terror in it to the 
horse-thief as it has to the society belle down 
East among the ‘genial influences’ where 
only half the tale is told.—Rocky Mountain 
Husbandman. 





—A remarkable cow belonging to Mr. 
George Markham, of St. Mary’s crossing, on 
the Huerfano, last week gave birth to two 
calves which are alive and doing well. This 
isthe second or third pair of twins which 
this cow has given birth to and raised. 
Moreover, she is herself a twin, her mother 
also having raised several pairs of twins. 
Mr. Markham says the Herefords, Shorthorns 
or Polled Anguses yay be very good cattle, 
but this breed is gobd enough for him,—Huer- 


Stopping a Cattle Stampede. 


“One of the smartest things I ever saw in 
my travels,” said a passenger from the west | 
to a newspaper reporter, “was a cowboy | 
stopping a cattle stampede. A herd of about 
31x or eight hundred had got frightened at 
something, and broke away pell-mell with 
their tails in the air and the bulls at the head 
of the procession. But Mr. Cowboy didn’t get 
excited at all when he saw the herd was go- 
ing for a straight bluff, where they would 
certainly tumble down inte the canyon and 
be killed. You know that when a herd like 
that gets going, they can’t stop, no matter 
whether they rush to death or not. Those in 
the rear crowd those ahead, and away they 
go. I wouldn’t have given $1 a head for the 
herd ;but the cowboy spurred up his mustang, 
made a little detour, came right in front of 
the herd, cut across their path at a right an- 
gle, and then galloped leisurely on to the 
edge of that bluff; halted, and looked, around 
at that wild mass of beef coming toward him. 
He was cool as a cucumber, though I expect- 
ed to see him killed, andI was so excited I 
could not speak. Well, when the leader had 
got within a quarter of a mile of him, I saw 
them try to slack up, though they could not 
do it very quick. But the whole herd seemed 
to want to stop, and when the cows and 
steers in the rear got about where the cow- 
boy had cut across their path I was surprised 
to see them stop and commence to nibble at 
the grass. Then the whole herd stopped, 
wheeled, straggled back, and went to fight- 
ing for a chance to eat where the rear guard 
was. You see, that cowboy had opened a big 
bag of salt he had brought out from the ranch 
to give the cattle, galloped across the herd’s 
eourse, and emptied the bag. Every critter 
sniffed that line of salt, and, of course, that 
broke up the stampede. But I tell you it was 
a queer sight to see that man out there on 
the ledge of that bluff quietly rolling a cigar- 
ette, when it seemed as though he’d been ly- 
ing under two hundred tons of beefin about 
a minute and a half.” 





—Of the 3,104 cargoes of animals imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1883, there were 
136 cargoes in, which contagious diseases of 
animals were detected. The United States, 
according to English figures, furnished 536 
cargoes, of which 32 cargoes, consisting of 
2,850 cattle and 23,190 sheep, contained three 
cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 536 
cattle and 32 sheep’ affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, and 808 sheep affected with 
sheep-scab. 





—The records of the Texas cattle drive kept 
at Doan’s, north of Red river in the Indian 
Territory, to July 4th, shows that up to date 
upwards of 400,000 head of Texas cattle have 
passed that point thus far the present season, 
It is a forgone conclusion that the drive of 
1884 will exceed largely 500,000 head. Judge 
Doan says that money matters are ina very 
unfavorable condition for stockmen, and if 
they do not loosen up pretty soon, he fears 
drovers will not realize their previous good 
expectations. Col. Goodnight concurs in this 
opinion; says money matters are very strin- 
gent in the North, and cattle men as well as 
every other class of business men, had better 
hope for the best, but prepare for the worst. 
Crop reports received at Dallas Merchants’ 
Exchange, from all parts of Texas, are of the 
most flattering character. Notwithstanding 
the excessive rains the weather is now warm, 
dry, and very favorable for harvesting the 
graincrop. A large corn crop is expected; 
hopes are entertained of a very large cotton 
crop if no mishap befalls it. The principal 
adverse circumstance now is the scarcity and 
high price of farm and plantation labor. 





Che Horseman, 
Stallions Advertised. 


Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Wm. L. Hull, R. J. Fruin, Meadville, Mo. 

Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prinee Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie- 
du-Chien. 








H. L. Dous- 





While at Chicago last week, we saw West- 
mont pace a milein 2 minutes, one @nd three- 
fourth seconds. He was driven with a run- 
ning mate, and but for a break, would have 
beaten two minutes. 

We also saw Jay-Eye-See trot a mile to har- 
ness, and carrying full weight, in 2 minutes 
eleven and one-fourth seconds. 





Horses—Necessity of Exercise. 


—Exercise is requisite for the production of 
a good and substantial breed of horses, says 
the Prairie Farmer. Without labor, as well 
for breeding mares as for stallions, we can 
never grow stock for hard work. Too much 
inaction extinguishes the generative power. 
In this respect wild horses show us an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation. And, besides, the 
powerful stallion has always an advantage 
over the weak one; for mares in a state of 
nature always give preference to the more 
active and vigorous; the indolent stallion, 
without energy, being refused and frequently 
ill treated by them. In a herd of wild horses 
the weakly cannot keep pace in their labori- 
ous courses with the stronger, but are forced 
to stop for breath; the laggers behind are 
dispersed and separated, and become the 
prey of ferocious beasts. 

The domesticated horse has neither to fea 
teeth of the wolf nor the inclemencies of 
seasons, and yet he is no longer the same an- 
imal. His whole nature has undergone no- 
table modification. Nowadays man directs 
the intercourse of the sexes. Our present 
breed of domestic horses is, in truth, man’s 
own, making allowance for the instinct of 
self-preservation, modified by domesticity. 
The horse no longer breeds but at our com- 
mand, Since, then, man has made himself 
absolute master over horses, it is his duty to 
find means to make amends for the privileges 
he has deprived them of; and this compen- 
sation will be foundin work. It is in well- 
regulated exercise alone that the domesti- 
cated animals finds any guarantee for along 
and supportable life. 

The foal inherits direct reciprocity of quali- 
tiesfrom its parents; butthe attributes of 
the mare descend most directly, and have 
the longest duration; those which descend 
(with the most certainty) are a good constitu- 
tion and endurance of work. Want of exer- 
cise, and too long standing in the stable, 
causes the blood to become morbid, and the 
muscles to lose their elasticity and energy. 
The horse in heaith, using his strength in the 
open tair,and thus exhausting his powers, 
breathes with expanded lungs; every muscle, 
every fibreof his body, is on the stretch, 
ready ever for renewed efforts; so that it is 
not the muscles only that become angmented 
by a well-regulated exercise, but the organs 
of respiration benefit by it. The lungof the 
working horse presents a healthy spect, it is 
voluminous, and plays its part with freedom ; 
while on the other hand, in the stallion, on 
whom too much indulgence has been be- 





shrunk and doughy, and without energy. In 
the growing colt which we deprive of exer- 
else, we stifle the m ost promis - 
ing qualities; and he, having them 
undeveloped in himself, in 


robs all his posterity of them. Thus it -is 





fanc Cactus. 











stowed, and too little activity, we find a lung 


his turn 


that we have, step by step, arrived at the 


| actertoration of such excellent stock, the 
| original of which exists no longer but in our 
imagination. 
| care not to breed from mares of dilapidated 
constitutions, worn out by work. Nothing is 
better for mares kept for breeding than the 


Furthermore, we must take 


work |they get out in the open fields. The 


intelligent farmer may, in this way, breed 
from mares up to their twentieth year. 


Not 
only can she work during gestation, but she 
does so both to her own and her offspring’s 
welfare ; and the success of the breeder will 
be the greater as he proportions the feed of 
the mare to her work. This well ordered, it 
isthat constitutes the whole mystery of 
breeding the domestic horse. 

Our aim is to develop the utmost strength 
and celerity of which a horse is capable, and 
it is by well-regulated exercise that these 
two qualities are developed. Exercise pro- 
duces suppleness in a horse, and strength 
and endurance under the severest trials and 
the most laborious work. Nothing is so con- 
trary to the horse’s nature, destined as he is 
for exertion, as lengthened and continuous 
rest. 

With a view of setting forth the indispen- 
ible necessity of exercise fer horses, it will 
be as wellto enumerate the inconveniences 
resulting from lack of it. Prolonged repose 
in the stable favors in the animal the plastic 
process. His fibres become distended, the 
cellular tissue surcharged with fat, insomuch 
thatthe whole body grows weak in propor- 
tion as it grows bulky, and in short time be- 
comes a spongy mass, lacking altogether en- 
ergy and vigor. In such a condition the 
horse proves a burden to himself. The mus- 
cular system grows weak not only in propor- 
tion to the relaxation of its fibre and to the 
softening of the whole body, but, in addition, 
as the surcharge of useless fat incommodes 
in particular the extensor muscles in their 
movements, which succumb under the weight 
of fat; and thus it is that we see horses over- 
fed and under-worked become short-step- 
pers, foundered, etc. 





Developement of Equine Intelligence Only 


A good many years ago, we encountered 
considerable oppusition in our advocacy of 
reason in animals, since which all men begin 
to understand that animals do actually rea- 
son; and such advance thinkers and work- 
ers as Prof. Bartholamew are proving it con- 
stantly. The Prof. says there is no secret 
about my business, I have seen it claimed by 
men familiar with the horse, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use the whip frequently 
in order to get the horse to do anything. 
That is not true. Iuse the whip very little 
and principally to liven the horses and make 
them quicker. The first thing to be done is 
to gain the horse’s confidence. The horse 
must know that you mean to. treat 
him right, and that you do. He knows 
about what is right with very little instruc- 
tion. He understands, too, how far punish- 
mentis deserved, and when it is overdone§ 
Some people treat a horse as if it were his 
nature to be ugly. Now the horse is very 
rarely ugly by nature, and when he balks, 
kicks or runs@#muy he does it in th wumineeet 
that he is defending himself. The most im- 
portant thing is to get the horse to under- 
stand what you want him to do. Sometimes 
he may do what is desired, but it may be 
simply by chance, and the next time the 
horse is asked to do the same thing and fails, 
perhaps the whip is applied to overcome his 
supposed obstinacy. That is not right. Be 
sure he knows what it is you want him to do. 


Horses closely resemble the human 
family in their dispositions and degrees 
of intelligence. It is not necessary 


that the horse should be of good breed in or- 

der to make him susceptable to teaching. 
Some ofthe most tractable and intelligent. 
horses I have are common cart horses. The 
horses possess memory, and uponthat con- 
cession it must be admitted that he can also 
think. After you have imbued him with the 
idea that you desire him to learn, you can 
make him do anything within the scope of 
his capabilities. My horses understand ev- 
erything I say to them, and give the whole 

performance at the word of command. A 
great many persons are under the impression 
thatI have a show all marked out, which 
I give continually, just the same way, 

in every particular, and that, therefore, the 
horses go through routine work in a mechani- 
calmanner. Now, the best proof ofthe asser- 
tion I make, that the horses understand me, 
is to be found inthe fact thatI can give any 
part of my programme at any time. In Wash- 
ington,two years ago, Gen. Sherman, who 
ought to know something about horses, was 
greatly interested in my performance, and 
especially in the drill. To gratify him anda 
number of army éfficers and military men, I 
gave a special matinee, and they selected the 


features of the entertainment, chang- 
ing the movements of the drill 
as they desired, and rearranging 


the entire programme. The horses obeyed 
the word of command just as though I had 
put them through the regular performance. 
Their perception is keen, and they learn 
much from observation and association, so 
much so that almost any one of my scholars 
willperform the minor duties of any other 
if called upon to do so. They are affection- 
ate,and know each other so well that tempo- 
rary separation causesthem much anxiety. 
Some of them if parted for any length of 
time would pine away and become sick. The 
Prof. is a resolute man, and it takes a man of 
resolution to teach man or beast.-~Ex. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


We clip the following from the New York 
Tribune: 

Dr. Loring, United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, who is at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, is here to perfect the details of the in- 
vestigation which his department has beg 
authorized by Congress to make, concerning 
pleuro-pneumonia as affecting ‘American 
cattle. By the terms of the bill Dr. Loring is 
given $150,000 to expend for this object. 
Through Professor Salmon, the chief veterin- 
ary surgeon of the department, the commis- 
sioner has put himself in communication with 
the Boards of Health of New York, Brooklyn 
and Jersey City, who are co-operating with 
him in the work. The Brooklyn Board of 
Flealth proposes to establish an experimental 
station, where healthy and diseased cattle 


the disease is really contagious, Similar tests 
will be made at Philadelphia and Washington. 
Meanwhile agents have been appointed at 
leading western points and along the fron- 
tier to report observations there. Dr. Loring 
says: “WhatI want to doisto show to thq 
dealers in foreign markets that we are takin, 
care of our cattle, protecting them from coy 
tagion and eradicating disease, so that the: 
can be no question ‘of the excellence of & 
beef sent abroad. I shall be able to report 
Congress such facts as exist, and hope t 
the efforts being made will restore confide: 

in the good character of our beef and 
restore the foreign demand for it.” 


—10th Duchess of Airdrie, the most remar 
able Shorthorn cow on earth, owned by 8. 
Ward & Son, Westport, Mo., and now in hi 
16th year, presented them yesterday morniyj 
with a vigorous, well-formed, roan bull ca 
by Oxford Vinewood 3d 33427, lately decease 
This is the cow whose offspring have alread 
sold to the amount of $250,000, and thoug} 
when purchased by Maj. Ward, to be p 
breeding, but from her present appeara 
she is good for a few more of the same sté 
as those that have already made her wo 
famous. Her calf of last yeax born g 
—Indicator. 





will be confined together, to ascertain whethér 
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Horse Notes. 


—General Withers thus speaks of the death | 
| 


of Almont:— 

Almont died July 4th, at nine o’clock, from 
an attack of spasmodic cholic. The attack 
was sudden and violent and resisted all ef- 
forts to check it until it had continued so 
long thatit brought on inflammation of the 
bowels. He was only sick about twenty-four 
hours. He wasinhigh health and full of 
vigor when attacked. In fact he was the best 
preserved twenty-year-old stallion I ever 
saw. He looked, moved and acted as if in the 
very prime of life. The usual custom was to 
feed and water him early in the morning, and 
about eight o’clock to turn him out to graze 
and exercise, in a large blue grass paddlock. 
As it was quite warm onthe 3rd instant, his 
groom turned him out quite early in the 
morning, and before he was fed and watered’ 
As usual he trotted rapidly around his pad- 
dock, stopping only now and then to graze a 
little; and after being out about an hour, 
was taken up. While heated from the exer- 
cise,he was givena bucket of water fresh 
from the cistern. This no doubt brought on 
the attack of cholic. The pecuniary loss to 
me is great, butI feel but little concerned at 
this. I andall of my family, however, were so 


| 


} 


THE BOSS COLLAR PAD, MANUFACTURED BY DEXTER CURTIS, MADISON, WIS, 
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are good for the road, Horse raisers will 
have aconstant demand for such an animal, 
and the raising of them will be the most 
| profitable branch of the business.—Breeder’s 


Gazette, 





—The training of the greatest pacer the 
world has ever seen, Johnston, has been car- 


The old custom was to turn the horse out 
| in the autumn when the driving season was 
| over, and ‘frequently to subject him to the 
| “freezing out” process, during which he had 
| neither shelter nor fsustaining food, but had 
| roughness without and within all through 

the cold blasts of winter, till he came up in 


| the spring with a coat as rough and shaggy 


mune attached Almont thes we were deep- | ried forward very slowly, Splan being deter- | as a mountain goat’s, and a body reduced al- 
ly affected by his sudden untimely death. He | ined not tomake the mistake of hurrying | most to the emaciation of the skeleton. Then 


was sokind and docile, and so intelligent 
and affectionate, that all who knew him well 
became greatly attached to him. If any stal- 
lion ever merited the title of “Equine King,’ 
I think that Almont was fairly entitled to the 
distinction. He was absolutely faultless in 
his disposition and behavior, whether in 
harness, or in his stable, or paddock. A 
stranger, a lady, or a little child, could enter 
his box stallor paddock with entire safety. 
He never’ showed the slightest animosity to 
any person but one, and that person had 
without cause or reason struck him severely 
with awhip. The kingly natureof Almont 
resented the injury and insult, and the party 
who gave him the cruel blow with the whip 
was always in danger whenever he afterwards 
entered Almont’s box stall. 


—H. 8. Woodruff, a wealthy and well-known 
horse-fancier, of Jonesville, Wis., has pur- 
chased Bashaw Golddust, the sire of John- 
ston, the fastest pacer in the world. The price 
is not made public. 


—In the year 1883 no fewer than 9,096 ani- 
mals were thrown overboard in the trans- 
Atlantic passage to England, 664 were landed 
dead, and 526 were so much injured or ex- 
hausted that they were killed at the place of 
landing; making a total of 10,286 animals 
done to death by what the Mark Lane Ex- 
press calls this “horrible traffic.” 


—The ages of some of the more noted trot- 
ting sires are: Volunteer, 29; Smith’s Young 
Columbus, 31; General Knox, 28; Daniel Lam- 
bert, 25; Wood’s Hambletonian, 25; Mam- 
brino Pilot, 24; Middletown, 23; Phil. Sheridan, 
21; Dictator, 20; Happy Medium, 20; Almont, 
Harold, Belmont and Jay Gould, 19; Messen- 
ger Duroc, 18; Aberdeen, 19; Electioneer, 18. 


—A horse has been known to live to the age 
of 62-years, but the average -lifeetime_is 
betweea 2% and 30 years. From one of the 
New England States come the report of a 
horse, now past 38, whichis hale and hearty 
and able to draw as heavy a load as most of 
the young horses. It is a noticeable fact 
that when horses of remarkable ages are 
found, they are generally from well bred 
stock. 


—Abdallah, the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambleton- 
jan, and the value of whose direct descend- 
ants is estimated at $2,000,000,- was sold in 
his old age to a fish peddler for $35, and 
being unable to work was turned out on the 
seashore to die of starvation. His son, 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was in the stud for 
twenty-four years, during which time he 
produced 1,330 colts, and earned in service 
fees $205,750. 

—It is estimated that $100,000,000 are spent 
annually for horse-shoeing, in the United 
States, The opinion is also expressed that 
should we begin now, we might in a few 
centuries be able to dispense with this enor- 
mous expense altogether. We might add that 
if this reform in the treatment of horse’s 
feet was at all practical, that if begun at 
once it would not require a few centuries to 
dispense with it. 

—I notice an article on the time of mares 
carrying their foals. The writer says that 
one mare carried her foal 377 days, and an- 
other mare carried hers 382 days. Now, I can 
go ahead ofthat. I bred my mare to my own 
horse the first day of August, 1882, in the 
evening, and she foaled the 30th of August, 
1883, in the morning, making 394 days. Now, 
if any one can beat that, let us hear from 
them.—R. W. V. 


—I have always contended that, induetime, 
Smuggler’s fame will be perpetuated by his 
colts, because his shape, gait, temper and 
breeding are calculated to beget speed. Al- 
ready this season two young, entire sons are 
doing him honor, Commodore Kittson’s Rev- 
enue, in the West, and Mr. Hines’ Young 
Smuggler, in the East. The latter is compar- 
atively unknown, and the following particu- 
lars have reached me concerning him since 
he came to the front last week, at Washing- 
ton: He is eight years old, and was bred by 
L. W. Hurlburt, of Utica, N. Y., out of the 
noted broodmare, Parepa Rosa, by Andrew 
Jackson. He is owned by John W. Hines, 
Chestertown, Md. A gentleman at Washing- 
ton advised me that the horse was given a 
trial there in 2:201%. Mr. Hinés will not force 
him during the summer months, but if every- 
thing goes well he will be started at Hartford 
the last week in August. In his two races at 
Washington he never “lifted his nose.”— 
eritas. 


For the protection and benefit of stallion 

pwuers in the State of Ohio, the following act 
was passed by the General Assembly, March 
18th. There is no question but that it will 
meet with the approval of those who are try- 
ing to raise the standard of the horse interests 
n that State, by keeping good stallions, and 
will not be objected to by honest men who 
will patronize them. 


Sec.1. That the keeper of any stallion 
shall have a lien upon the get of any such 
stallion for a period of one year after birth of 
same forthe payment of the service of any 

stallion. 


.2. Such keeper or owner of any stall- 

bn, in order to obtain and perfect such lien, 

hall, within ninety days trom the time of the 

ndition of such service by any stallion, file 

h the Recorder of the county where the 
vice has been rendered, an affidavit o 

punt due such keeper or owner for the 

service, and for filing or making any 

of such affidavit, or the certificate of the 

‘of such filing, the Recorder shall be en- 

pd to the same fees as are provided by law 

like services in regard to chattel mort- 

CS. 


here is little indication of a surplus of 
eel draft horses, either for breeding 
oases or for work. Good heavy horses 
sell at high prices, and thousands of 
ern farmers are breeding all their mares 
avy stallions. In some parts of the West, 
ever, there is something of a scarcity of 
lasses of horses. First, high class driv- 
horses—a class always in demand at good 
is; and second, good, active horses of 
,000 to 1,250 pounds weight. Many ob- 
and make merry over the “general 

se horse;”” but such a horse as we have 

, is practically such a one, so far as 

k of ranchmen is concerned, horses 


| matters too much at the start. He was 


rather light in flesh when delivered to his , 


present owner last fall, and during the win- 

|ter was given plenty of chance to put on 
muscle, being jogged steadily and fed ina 
generous manner. The result of this plan of 
action is shown in his present robust condi- 
tion. While not at all fat, he has an abun- 
dance of flesh that can readily be turned into 
hard muscle, and that none of marvelous 
speed has departed is evidenced by the easy 
mannerin which he goes a quarter at a 2:20 
gait. He has been driven plenty of miles in 
about 2:30, but not one faster than that. That 
he will during the coming season beat 2:10 
there can be no reasonable doubt, as itis 
simply a question of health. His more ar- 
dent admirers place the notch at 2:08, and 
this does not seem unreasonable when one 
remembers how easily he paced a mile in 
2:30 over a track that was not particula'ly 
fast.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


—The effect of castration, in reference to its 
action asa modifier of the character, is so 
well known and admitted, that no further 
consideration is needful, but the influence it 
exerts upon conformation is not equally well 
understood. Many persons advocate the 
operation for foals of six to nine months old, 
some deferit until the colts are one year, 
while others prefer the age oftwo years. Itis 
not wise, however, to fix the period by a pre- 
scribed rule, for the results of castration vary 
according to the age of the animal upon whicb 
it is practiced. Its influence upon the form of 
those operated on inearly life conduces to 
increased growth of body, and of those parts 
of the frame which are by nature more ex- 
tensively developed inthe mare than in the 
entire horse. Theinference to be drawn from 
a knowledge of this result is, thatthe time 


nate tothe physical features of the colt. If 
possessing, asa foal,a grand forehand, and 
comparatively mean hindquarters, castration 
can not be performed too early; if, on the 
other hand, there is ample development of the 
rear, associated with an imperfect forehand, 
the colt will profit by a postponement of the 
operation until he is two years old.—Reynolds 
on Draught Horses. 


—A poor driver, or even a second-class 
one, would have lost that heat and the race 
with it,” said a man at the Driving Park, Sat- 
urday, who has been identified with the trot- 
ting turf as owner, driver and trainer for 
fifteen years. The remark was called forth 
by the masterly manner in which Budd Do- 
ble rallied May Bird at the finish of the con- 
cluding heat in the 2:26 race and landed her 
a winner by the shortest of heads. The mare 
had gone three very fast heats and by reason 
of previous sickness was not in condition to 
stay out a four-heat contest where the pace 
was so strong. An ordinary driver would 
have made so much use of her speed in the 
first two heats as to render her unable to 
compete successfully for the others; but Do- 
ble made no such mistake. Winning the sec- 
ond and third heats with as little distance as 
possible between the first and second hor es, 
he went away for the third with the mare 
seemingly in possession of as much speed as 
ever, but when half-way down the home- 
stretch it was evident that she was becoming 
leg-wearg, and by the time the distance stand 
was reached she was ready to make a tired 
break, which would undoubtedly have lost 
her the heat. The other horses were at her 
wheel and coming fast. An ordinary driver 
would have put all his energy into alast de- 
spairing effort to make the mare carry her 
brush tothe wire and have lost. Doble did 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he 
took May Bird back until two of the others 
were ahead of her. Then, when everybody 
thought the heat was lost, he gave the mare 
arallying shake of the bit atthe exact in- 
stance when it was most effective and beat 
Lynwood by afewinches. It was as fine a 
bit of driving as has been seen for many a 
day, and when it is known that the man with 
whose remark this paragraph begins is not 
on terms of friendship with Doble, its just- 
ness will not be denied.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


Mr. M. T. Grattan, of Preston, Minnesota, 
an enthusiast on the subject of the Morgans, 
has an eighteen-year-old stallion named 
Herod, which lately made a remarkable per- 
formance for a horse of his years and train- 
ing. Mr. Grattan is a thorough horseman, 
whose contributions to the current turf litera- 
ture are familiar to our readers over his sig- 
nature of “M. T. G.’’, and he feels happy over 
the exhibition of speed by his stallion, a feel- 
ing which will be shared by his many friends 
and the admires of the Morgans everywhere. 
The following account of the trial is from a 
local paper published at Preston, and is mis~ 
leading in one respectin as much as it con- 
veys the ‘impression that Herod was driven 
double with running mate. He was hitched 
singly to sulky, the runner being driven 
alongside to urge him along: “Pursuant to 
announcement an exhibition race came off 
over the Preston track last Saturday which 
gave those present an opportunity of seeing 
an eighteen-year-old horse trot a mile won- 
derfully fast. It was a trial, for money, to 
beat 2:30, and the exhibition was to have been 
between M. T. Grattan’s Morgan stallion, 
Herod, and H. Knox’s fine mare, Hettie V. 
The latter, however, acted badly and was 
withdrawn and Harry Conkey’s horse substi- 
tuted as a running mate. The first half mile 
was a beautiful race, the running mate keep- 
ing well alongside of the old monarch who 
attended strictly to his work and seemed to 
realize that he was surprising even his owner, 
who was in the sulky. Under the wire the 
horses were nearly even and on they went to 
the quarter pole where the runner began to 
lag. At this point Herod showed an increase 
of speed and came down the homestretch 
like the wind, yet steady and majestic, and 
as his nose went under the wire the timer in 
Cc. P. Walter’s hand registered 2:26%. The 
horse was not urged by his driver, and made 
the mile without a break in perfect ease. 
Preston track, at the pole, is 84 feet more than 
a mile; when this, together with the fact that 
Mr, G. drove at least six feet from the pole, is 
considered , there is no telling what Herod 
will do on a fast track. Itis the fastest mile 
ever trotted over a half-mile track in the 
State, and the fastest mile ever trotted by an 


selacted for the operation should be suberdi- 


| he was pronounced to be in fine condition jto 
build up into strong horsehcod, with all the 
fever out of the blood and the humors out of 
the system. This practice required the 
building up process to be patiently carried 
on for months, and it was not until late in the 
summer that the horse bad completely re- 
covered his strength and vitality. Some 
never fully recovered, and many a valuable 
horse has gradually wasted away under this 
cruel treatment, till he sankinto a premature 
grave. This barbarous treatment, like all 
relics of barbarism that have only ignorance 
and unreason to recommend them, has 
yielded to the more humane method of giving 
the horse comfortable winter quarters—a 
warm stall, well bedded with straw—and only 
the amount of exposure during severe wintry 
days that willinsure sufficient exercise and 
robust health. Nothing but granite and ice 
seem to thrive on constant exposure to se- 
vere cold, andthe day has gone by forever 
when any living thing through whose veins 
courses warm red blood, can be said to im- 
prove in condition by long-continued expo- 
sure to severe wintry weather.—Live-Stock 
Journal, 








Sundries. 


Great men undertake great things because 
they are great, and fools because they think 
them easy. 


“It does seem that this child is along time 
in learning to talk,” said a lady to her hus- 
band, meaning their little girl. “Ah! well!” 
said the cynical gentleman, “don’t you worry 
yourself about her beginning. She'll doubt- 
less know how to talk many years before she 
knows how to stop!” 

Fitted out for the Season. Dresses, cloaks, 
coats, stockings and all garments can be col- 
ored successfully with the Diamond Dyes. 
Fashionable colors. Only 1l0c. at druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The Chinese are not given to exaggeration. 


Sing’s window,” said a complainant in Jus- 
tice White’s court. ‘How big was the peb- 
ble?’ his Honor asked. ‘’Bout seve’teen 
pound!” said Yong Sing.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Says the “Living Church”:—‘A dignified 
writer in one of our church publications dep- 
recates the fact that one of our church pa- 
pers advertises soap. It is very sad; but sad- 
der yet is the fact that humanity has to use 
it.’ Thesaddest fact of allis that so many 
do not use it!—N. Y. Independent. 

‘Hope Deferred Makes the Heart Sick.”— 
Who among us of adult life does not know 
it? We see the evidence every day; not con- 
fined to city, town or village life, but on the 
plains, savannas and pasture lands of the 
country. Anxious faces meet us on the in- 
land water routes, in the cars, on legislative 
floors and in the busy hives of industry. We 
hear the sigh, note the sallowness, see the 
restlessness, and observe the languor of the 
dyspeptic. If you wish to avoid the evils 
which indigestion brings, and hope to become 
like a tree of life, use the celebrated Home 
Stomach Bitters. 


A minister who spoke at a Grangers’ meet- 
ing the other day in Worcester county, told 
his audience that it takes more brains to 
preach to an audience of farmers thantoa 
city church, and the horny-handed agricul- 
turists yoted unanimously that the Reverend 
gentleman was admirably fitted for city 
preaching. 

Depositor—‘Where’s the Cashier?’—Bank 
boy—“Gone to Canada.” “And the Presi- 
dent?’ “Gone to South America.” “Mercy 
save us! But the Directors, where are—” 
“Nobody knows.” “Is any one left?’ “Yes, 
me andthe watchman.” ‘Well, why didn’t 
you two go also, and make aclean sweep of 
it?’ “There wasn’t nothin’ left when our 
turn came !”’—Philadelphia Call. 








We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States, Send 
for circular. tf 








Cuts from barbed wire fence, cured 
with Stewart’s Healing Powder. 
No scar or gray hair, 50 cts a box. 





“~Melican-man tifew-pebble—an’ blake Yong | and White Leghorns, 8 


Bn oa have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
Ww. H.B $, Columbia, Mo. 


} 3. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
¢ Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 

herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionas'v 
bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depotin st. Louis, i. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 
R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





| | V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
- Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade ee (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
jana, Mo. 
BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 


( B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 

-« Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 Ibs. 
Stock for sale. 








7DERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
andjhigh-grade Short-horn cattle. 


ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 

registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 


REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 24d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth, Kas. 
R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county Mo 

° Sapenter and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





P 8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
e porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 





T C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 
D W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 


Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 








ERINO SHEEP and Light 

fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 


Brahma 





W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
« English Berkshires. Write. 


} be ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. (2nanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 

Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 








IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 


m s; mu 
dans, Broazé and ite Hollend Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs in 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Ill. 





» | W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 

- er and — er of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
rama Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





YHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 


Duce, or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 
Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 
best breed, for sale by_W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge. Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B..» A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 


UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 








B J. FILE, Hillsboro 
« Shropshire rw 
Plymouth Rock Chicke 
Eggs for present delivery. 


, Ill., breeder of 
Suffolk Swine and 
Sheep, Pigs and 
ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 

best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens, 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co., Ill. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.—Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and grades, for sale, singly 

or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co.II1. 





UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

« breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 

or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 





P i BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
-« large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 





OLAND.China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 
reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





aaa CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 

yo Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
pyre Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 





ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
- Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
for sale. Inspection invited. 





Ar H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 





A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 
« of pure bred Poiand-China and Duroc- 
Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 
Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 





H's2 CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Crages, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. irklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 





ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
- Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 


OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Vattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at bead of herd. 


OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alto 
H. Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang: 

















i do a brk on the ranch, and 


eighteen-year-old horse, 


shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls a: d 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks inpensom, Ts 


OR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 
ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “HAw 
HILL,” Springfield, Ill. 








St. Louis Gounty Breeders, 


Oe WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. 
p fr 


at reasonable prices. Sh 
i's C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 

* Manchester,St. Louis Co., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 








Stock for sale 
‘om St. Louis. 








RS. T. H. B. WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 





Jersey Cattle — Shetiand Ponies — All 

ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
OS. T. TURNER, 

706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Registered Jersey Cattle 
seteidienn oom. 


R. R, Foster, 


ST, LOUIS, 
Missouri. | 





St. Clair County, Ils. Breeders, 
OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 


bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, Ill. 











OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns, J. M. SCOTT, 
Breecer, Belleville, Ills, 


SJ BESEY, CATTLE. Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


: , Percheron Horses 
bt WM. J. MILLER, 
s. \ 


URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks 
White Hollanc Turkeys, all pire bred and 
low price. Henty C. Eckert Belleyille Il. 


Wand Berkshire 
Breeder, Belleville, 








FAST TROTTING 


Ou=). 


—THE— 
*“ STANDARD BRED 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olivg Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 


year. 


abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitemeat. He 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was 
put on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 
PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander’s Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1,) 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian,[10. } e is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. ddress C. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS. 


Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $26 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
Day§Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 


Also, RED HOGS for sale. 
Call on, or address 





J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Ih. 
(40 miles from St. Louis. on C. & A. R. R.) 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIKLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 15% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:20%, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2334), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:2444, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud §&., 2:104, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season. 


_Wolfort’s Hambletonia 


Chestnut horse, 153g hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 1544 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
Mambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3a 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season, 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly-bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 


STALLION, 


Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next | 


Monitor is not only a horse of oy: power. having , 
1 


| ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD, 
BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 

the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 
The long list of tested cows, with their 
grand butter records,that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proofthat no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them to th® best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist ITI, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 isthe peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 
CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 


FOR SALE. 


A bunch of eight head of Jers»y cows and 
heifers, and three Jersey bulls among them. 
“Son of Gatu” 11,700; also a bunch of eight 
cows and heifers of Short Horns, and one bull 
calf, All pure breed of Berths, Pearlo, Air- 
dries and Strawberry families. 

Address, WALKER BROS., 
Galesburg, Mo. 





MERINO RAMS. 
We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited | 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 

and if that is not possible, write. 

G. B. BOTUWELL & DUNTON BROS, 

Breckenridge, Mo. 





-urebred Scotch Collies 
Purebred Scotch Collies 
Whelped April 13, 1884. Sire a son of Imp. 
Woodlark and Imp. Ellie. Dam by Imp. 
sruce. All black-and-tan. Very fine. Price, 
$10 for females, $12 for dogs. 
GEO. P. STRONG, 305 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boss Combination 


ZINC AND LEATHER 


COLLAR PAD 


The Strongest, Most Durable and 
Safest pad ever made. The tips being press- 
ed into the leather and firmly clenched, act 
as rivets, and makesa pad of zinc and leath- 
er firmly riveted together. The zine plate 
being heavy enough to prevent the pad clos- 
ing together at thetop of the withers and 
pinching the neck. It also keeps the pad 
open giving a chance for the air to circulate 
and dry and cool off the neck. The zinc be- 
ing pressed into the leather onthe under 
side brings a smooth zinc surface to the flesh 
of the horse; the leather meantime, prevent- 
ing the zinc from becoming heated by the 
rays ofthe sun. It is always cool, gathers 
no moisture, is easily kept clean, and will 
positively cure sore withers caused by the 
use of leather or other soft pads. Thereis 
more disease arising from sore withers than 
from any other cause. 


THE BOSS PAL 


| is guaranteed to wear longer and give better 


satisfaction than any other 

or the money refunded. 

mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
Manufactured by 


DEXTER GURTIS, 


Madison, Wis. 


pad’ now in use, 
Samples ffree by 








| 

J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ills., 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrow | 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire | 
Sheep. A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- | 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED,, CHES- 


| 
| 
terWhite,Rerkshite, York- | 

shire and Poland (‘ina 

Pigs; Cotswold, St th- 

- down and Oxford-dd 4, 

Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy PX 

try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 





lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


a@ Premium Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs,Scotch 
Collies, Fox Hounds and 
= Beagles, bred y ° 
PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 
,_ (Successors to H.H.Russell 4 
- arrensburg, Mo., breeders af 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd al 
recorded in A. P.O. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Ho rates by express, 
Correspondence solicited. 





A Car load of Merino Rams for 
) sale low; also Poland China and 
Chester White swine. Breeders 
recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 

.ed. Write for what you want. 
A. DorsEyY & SONS, Perry, Il. 





GRAND COMBINATION SALE 


— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas.H 

Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- 

— Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
es: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES. 

These herds have been topped for years 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of Shar- 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 
be found some fine show animals, excellent 

breeders and good milkers. 


No Barren or0verfedAnimals 
WILL BE SOLD. 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 
cation to <. H. ALLEN, 

Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 





CHANGE OF DATE OF SALE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


Of Jersey and Other Cattle, 
National Horse Exchange, 


157 & 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


MESSRS. BRUCE & EASTON beg to announce 
that their first great Combination Sale of 
Jersey and other Cattle will commence on 
the above premises Tuesday, Ist July. 
The sale will begin with Jersey Cattle, but 
will be continued from day to day provided 
a sufficient number of entries of Short-Horns, 
Herefords, Holsteins or other fine bred Cattle 
are received. 
All persons desirous of making entries for 
these sales are requested to do so without 
delay, that the Catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Entries will not be received 
later than the 20th June. 
For further particulars and form of con- 
tract, etc., apply to Messrs. Bruce & Easton, 
4 West 33d St., New York, or National Horse 
Exchange, 157 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT.—In deference 
to the wishes of many of our patrons who 
have made entries of Jersey Cattle for our 
sale advertised to take place on the lst prox. 
but who considered we had not allowed suf- 
ficient time to advertise the sale thoroughly, 
and having also learned that a number of 
prominent breeders and owners desire to 
contribute valuable entries if held ata later 
date. Messrs, Bruce & Easton have decided to 
postpone the sale until the first week in Sep- 
tember. All persons desirous of making en- 
tries for this sale are requested to do so with- 
out delay that the catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Our first important sale 
therefore will take place between lst and 6th 
Sept., of which date due notice will be given. 
Entries will be received up to August 15th. 
Contract and entry papers will be Sent to any 
address on application.—National Horse Ex- 
change, Chicago. 

JOHN P. BOND, V.S. Manager. 
CHAS M. RAMSEY, Pres. 





JERSEYS FOR SALE. 
2 Cows. 2 Heifers, and Bull 20 months old, solid 
celers. All first class animals. Come and see them 
and get a bargain. 
G. W. NICHOLS, Price P. O. 
Clayton Road nine miles west of citvy 


Holstein Cattle Breeder of tiotsieln Cat 











i] 
tle. Imported and premium 0 } 
Correspondence solicited 


Duroc, Jersey and Chester White Swine 


from PRIZE winning sows now ready to ship. BOARS 
TO HEAD HERDS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, CHAS, J. STUCKY, 
Atlantic, Ils. 








— a i > >< t * . a - 
E f tchi 
ggs for Hatching. 
Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
RO FOWLS, packed with care,so as to be 
safely ship ed to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Rock fowls for 


sale. Address CO. AN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 








The Largest and Choicest Herd in the World. 

700 head now in our stables, in quarantine, 
and to arrive. The importations for 1884 con- 
sist of a very extra lot o 


f 
Yearling--Bulls and Bull--Calves. 


several. 
Choice Cows of Noted Strains, 
and an unusually fine lot of 
Yearling Heifers and Heifer Calves. 
Every animal was selected by a member of 
the firmin person. All are fine. 
No one can afford to buy Holsteins without 
first seeing this herd orcorresponding with us. 
Catalogues on application. 
Address, SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stock Farm of 280 Acres. 


FOR SALE. 


All under fence, 15 acrestame grass, 60 acres 
prairie and blue grass, 40 acres timber, partly 
cleared, 165 acres for crops, mostly all valley 
land, spring branch of never failing water, 5 
good wells of water. 6 miles from two R. R. 
Stations, Frisco Line, 144 miles of P. O., of dai- 
ly mail, 14g miles of Merchant-Flouring Mill, 
14g miles of three school buildings, one mile 
from church, 14 miles from Carthage. 

Farm Residence,2 story frame house,6rooms 
16x16, cellar and smoke house, 144 story frame 
house on timber 40, fair log house, stabling for 
16 head of horses. Fruits, Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, Cherry, Quince, Grapes, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, all cultivated fruit, 
healthy location Price $40.00 per acre. 

Address, WALKER BROS., 

Galesburg, Mo, 


Dairymen, Attention. 








Wanted, 3 DAIRYMAN with means and experience 
to open a DAIRY FARM on three hundred acres of 
land adjoining a Junction Stationin Texas. 

A-splendidgocation, rich land, convenient to mar- 
ket, only 29 ntiles from Galveston, and 24 miles from 
Houston, thetwo principal cities of Texas. where 


No. 7. PHAETON CART. 
Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same asa 
Phaeton Buggy, finely upholstered, neat and 
strong. A. t EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price $75. 






































































































































s. TOOMEY’S SONS, 
Canal Dovés Ohio. 
Wanuts? . 
Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 
WAGONS. 
Suhwes,-Speed- Pale 
Sulkies, Road Carts 
and HORSEMEN’S 
Pole Carts. 
N eiswanger Bros., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Western Agts. 


Old Style | 
Improved | 

SULKY. | 
Price $100.00, |} 

Boxing & 
Shipp’ng $4. 


“RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS, 


NO. 2 CART. 
DQUBLE ROAD CART, 


Wide enough to seat two persons; its wei 

is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable 
plsesare or peatanee purposes. A. L. EDSON 
Agt., 820 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, 5 

aks ‘Go, g ’ Mo. Price 











6000 cheap homes tn Audrain. Poca 

) loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Goo 
roads, schools and churches. No debts; ld 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 





For Sale or Exchange 


A Suburban Residence Near 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


A splendid opportunity is now offered any 
one wishing a small farm near Jerseyville, 
Ill., containing fifty acres, dwelling of nine 
rooms, good barn and out buildings, good or- 
chard, &c. Situated at the north-east corner 
of the Jersey County Fair Grounds, one mile 
from the P. O., three-fourths mile from C. and 
A.and 8. J. W. Depots. This is one of the, 
most desirable places now on sale. The farm\ 
is fenced and hedged in six fields vg lots, ng 
better place for Dairy or stock parposes of! 
any kind. A splendid place for a butcher, 
nothing to compare with it obtainable he 
abouts for that purpose, so near the city 
will be sold on favorable terms and poss 
given on short notice. Address 
ORVILLE A. SNEDEKER, 

Real Estate agent, Jerseyville, Ill., 

Price, $12 500 





Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 
bo Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 
viz: 
Resolved. “That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fill the chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the College on the third Mon- 
day in September next:” 
Notice is hereby given of said election. Ap- 
plications can be filed with me. 

T. F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agricultural College, P. O., Miss, 





“THE VASSAR OF THE WEST.” 


HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO. 


Mrs. H.T. BAIRD, Ex-Goy. C. H. HARDIN, 
President. Pres. Board Directors, 











Devoted to the Education of 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1884. 


Character and class of school considered, 
guaranteed the cheapestinthe West. Eighty 
oarding pupils and a large local patron 
last session attest the pularity of Hi my 
College both abroad and at home. Inthe Mu- 
sic and Art Departments 200 names were en- 
rolled. No other female college makes such 
an exhibit, and this number indicates the 
highest character of instruction. 

ddress, for eleventh annual catalogue, 

H. T. BAIRD, Business Manager. 


STEWART’S 





cure all open 
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THE DAY IS AT HAND. 
Awake, awake; the night is past, 
Thé morning comes: awake. 
Star after star is fading fast, 
Ere long the day will break. 





E’en now the mountain tops are bright 
With the advancing rays. 

Oh! sieep not through the hours of light, 
Awake to life and praise. 


Cast off the robes of sloth, and gird 
Your heavenly armor on, 

Soon will the trumpet’s voice be heard, 
Of God's returning Son. 


Ye would not that your Lord should find 
His people slumbering still? 

Arise! let body, soul and mind, 
Unite to do His will. 


Short is the time, oh! spend it not 
For earth and sense alone, 

Nor let the warning be forgot, 
That “ ye are not your own.” 


Walk ever where the daylight beams 
Fall clearest on your way; 

Neer wandering from the sacred gleam 
Of that celestial ray. 


So, when He comes, whose blest return 
Each advent hails more near, 
“Your hearts with holy joy shall burn, 
Wig welcome voice to hear. 


And ye who bore His cross below, 
Shall share His crown above. 
The glories of His kingdom know, 
And praise His endless love. 
M. 


“LITTLE CHICKS.” 


[Written for the children who read 


RURAL WORLD.]} 

Well; what shall I write 

For my darlings to-night, 
As I sit here alone— 
All alone? 

Shall I tell them a story, 

A wondertul story, 
How meat is made 
Out of a stone? 


Once a little, white banty, 

A prettier can’t be, 
Went scratching around 
For some grain. 

She picked up some corn, 

And sure as you’re born, 
She picked up a stone, 
That is plain. 


She strutted away, 

And the very next day 
Performed a most 
Wonderful feat ; 

For the wisest of men 







stones 


eat. 
unty 


And hid herself 
Slyly away. 

And each day at her leisure 

She added one treasure 
To these little pearls 
In the hay. 






Then by day and by night, 
Through the darkness and light, 
She quietly sat 
On the nest, 
Protecting from harm, 
gd keeping it warm 
With her wings, and her soft 











ov y breast. 


* * * 


And what happened one day 

To that nest inthe hay, 
And the little whit 
It enclosed. 

Is more strange by far, 

T han steam borse or car, 
Or anything ma 
Has proposed 


* 


0, the sweet little things, 






eeping out from her wing®, 
So cunning, So dainty, 
a ~..And small; 
h eyes quick and bright, 
boking out on the light, 


From the top of a soft 
Little ball. 


0, miraculous change! 

Most wonderful strange! 
This something no 
Mortal can give, 

Fhis spirit that quickens 

The dear little chickens, 
Breathes into them life, 
And they live. 


PAULINE. 





Education. 


In the following letter to a Nebraska 
aper we see the deft hand of ourown 
‘Walnut :*° 

“In 1870 the committee of education. 
at Washington sent out a series of care- 
fully drawn, comprehensive, and search - 


labor in all parts of the United States. 
These centers were so selected as to rep- 


the 


ing questions, to the great centers of 





resent every “kind of labor, from the 


rudest and simplest, up to the most skill- | 


ed. The object of the questions was to 
determine the relative productiveness of 
Literate and illiterate labor. This inves- 
tigation—one of the most igteresting 
ever made—brought clearly to light the 
following facts: 

1. That an average free common 
school education, such as is provided in 
all the states where the free common 
school has become a permanent institu- 


tion, adde fifty per cent. to the produc- | 


ive power of the laborer considered as a 
‘mere productive machine. 

2. That the average academical edu- 
-eation adds one hundred per cent. 

3. That the average college or univer- 
Sity education adds from two to three 
hundred percent. to his average annual 

roductive capacity, to say nothing of 

he vast increase of his manliness—to 
his Godlikeness.”’ 

“Education is the key to wealth. 
Educated labor is not likely to be im- 

osed upon, and is not given to strikes. 

t knows its reasonable and just rights, 
and maintains them in a legal and peace- 
able manner.”’ 
*The first incentive to action is self- 
support, gaining a livelihood. The key 
to self-support is education. Money'and 
abor invested in education are capital 
vested in such a manner that the prin- 

-cipal is absolutely safe and theincome 
arge, sure, and promptly paid.” 

Thus wrote a man who had given his 
Subject—‘Illiteracy and education in 
heir relation to wealth and pauperism, 
rime and morality’? much close thought 
and careful investigation of census statis- 
ties. The conclusions be draws show 
overwhelmingly that ‘‘illiteracy’ or 

norance is the direct cause of nearly all 
the pauperism and crime, and the best 
remedy against these is intelligence or 
education for the children. Education 
§ the direct source of wealth and moral- 
ty. Now if this is true of common 
shool education in general, and of com- 

people every where, and that know- 
ar’? but a source 





we, as farmers, are losing money every 
year because we are not sufficiently edu- 
cated? There are hosts of ignorant farm- 
ers who scout and scoff at ‘book larn- 
ling,’ and won’t so much as look at an 
agricultural paper, but their premises 
| tell the story of their want of success,— 
j}alack of intelligence. May it not be if 
|we would read and study and think 
| more, do less hard manual labor, that we 
| would live better, enjoy life more, and 
|getrich faster, if wealthis what you 
|want? These are points worth thinking 
| about. 





Science {n Woman’s Life. 

(Thesis for Master’s Degree presented by 
Mrs. Nellie 8S. Kedzie, Class of ’76 at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College Commencement. } 
| The drudgery of life comes alike to 
|men andtowomen. As we look through 
the world and count the many occupa- 
| tions in which the dwellers of earth are 
engaged, we see the numbers of men 
| toiling for new knowledge in the vast 
| fields of what we call science, and the 
question arises, Why is it that women 
‘are, to a great extent, left out of this 
work? 


| the only ones who should do scientific 

work or have scientific knowledge? Is 

the wife and mother who toils on in the 
| home, making it a haven of rest for the 
| weary ones whose work is outside and 
| beyond its walls, the only one of all the 
|band who can have no sympathy with 
| new researches in the realms of science? 

If we but stop to think, she, of all oth- 
| ers, should have an interest in that work, 
| for her life is made up of acts carrying 
| out and developing the result of such in- 
| vestigation. Man’s work in alimost all 
the natural sciences has fora great end 
land aim, simply what is usually called 
‘*woman’s work,” that is, the prepara- 
tion of articles for food. 

We may take ornithology, and our 
of them, offered up a 

sacrifice on the altar of the gridiron. 
|The merry ‘‘ Bob White,”’ whistling so 

cheerily in our wheat fields, gorges him- 
| self that he may, in the end, become that 
| most delicious of breakfasts,—*‘ quail on 
|toast.”* Pretty Bob o’Lincoln charms 
|the North with his song, but when he 
| flies South he feasts ‘on the rice swamps, 
| till, as the “ reed bird,’ he is brought to 
| the table of some dainty Creole. All the 

way through the list, up to the wild tur- 
|key of the West, or our shy prairie 
| chicken,—both so much esteemed that 
|} even Royalty is trying to acclimate them 
{in Canada,—and the gray goose, flying 
| with bis hoarse *“‘ honk’ toward warmer 
| weather—every class has its offering for 
}the table. And shall the cook, then, 
| have no interest in the study of birds ex- 
|cept to simply make ready for eating 
what is left after life—that which made 
them so precious in God's sight and 
beautiful in man’s—has been taken from 
| them? 

The Government spends money in ex- 
| periments. The farmer stocks his ponds, 
|his brooks or his lakes with fish. The 
—tired laborer; A 3 
| really devoted disciple of Isaac Walton, 
| Spends hours with hook and line, luring 
| the hapless fishes to their death, all find- 
| ing their work in vain, unless the busy 

housewife, with her deft fingers and the 
|pr@per amount of heat, shall fit these 
prpducts of so much labor and skill for 
2 dinner table. How much more real 
enjoyment may she have if, while pre- 
| pAring these foods, she knows something 
| of the story that may be told of their 
hode of living; the food they ate, and 
he changes they have undergone before 


birds are, many 


} 
| 


> laogrr > a 
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/coming to her table? 


But for the science of botany, and, 
| growing out of this, the varions branches 
of plant study, we should have few of 
our fruits and vegetables. The differ- 
ence is marked between the hard, sour 
crab-apple found in Asia. and our own 
| kindly fruit, that gives usin every month 
lin the year a dish of delicious apple 
|sauce. Still, the better has been evolved 
| from the worse, and the improvement in 
| this case is no greater than in many 
| others. In this branch, as in nearly all 
| the rest, man’s labor for improvement, 
|supplemented and carried forward by 
| woman’s deftness, all comes to one end, 

all culminates in that miracle of modern 
| science—a good dinner. 

Chemistry, the grandest science of 
| them all,—for in many of its branches 
| the care of human life is its end and aim, 
|—should be of the greatest interest to 
| the woman who carries on the everyday 
| work of ahome. The making of a loaf 
| of bread brings out more reactions than 
does the resolving of dynamite into the 
|harmless elements which compose it. 
| The washing of a pan of dishes brings 
| into use more agents and causes more 
| chemical changes than the formation of 

the most gorgeous rainbow that ever 
| dazzled the eyes. The proper cleaning 
of a window or a painted door calls for 
as much knowledge as the making of 
| that window or door, and the lack of 
| knowledge of the best methods of doing 
hard things about a woman’s work, 
sometimes costs the life of the house- 
| keeper, bringing desolation to the home 
and despair to the hearts of the loved 
ones. 

It is not only the heavy work that 
wears out a woman’s life, but work that | 
is barren and hard, giving no pleasure in | 
life from day to day, dragging another 
task forward before one is out of sight,— 
| no piece of the work bringing a thought 
| of the beautiful, because there is no ap- 
| preciation of the many wonderful things 

going on under the tireless hands that 
bring about so many pleasant results, 
and no idea of the beauty seen in every- 
|day things. That kind of work wears 
|} out a woman's life, giving her no pleas- 





| 
| 
| 
} 


joy, from which may go out minds that 
will wield an influence in the world too 
great for measurement, and of which the 
end shall not be told. 

There isso much in the beginning of 
education. The little child playing 
about the door finds an insect, a flower, 
or a curious pebble. The baby mind} 
opens eagerly to grasp anything told of 
the treasure, and just there may be the 
}first lesson in entomology, botany or 
geology. Nota day will pass in the life 
of the mother in which she will not find 
use, in the teaching of her little ones, for 
some of the sciences of which she has 
knowledge. As thereis no end to labor 
in these sciences, so there is no end to 
use for them. And they really consti- 
tute the greater part of useful know- 
ledge in all the relations of life—a wo- 
man’s life even more than a man’s, for on 
her rests the greater responsibity of nak- 
ing the home life cheery. As our minds 
grow stronger and wiser, the home will 
grow richer in happiness, to become a 





Are the very few who give up| 
their whole lives in pursuit of new facts | 


stepping-stone to the home beyond, 
| where we may*know all things as they 
| are.—Industrialist. 


Losing a Day. 


One of the curious submits the follow- 
ing question to an exchange which may 
prove of interest to our readers: 

Our school teacher has asked my class 
the following question: Suppose a per- 
son to start from a certain point at 12 
Wednesday noon, travel westward with 
the sun, and arrive at the same place 
from which he started at12 Thursday. 
As he goes round every one he asks tells 
him it is 12 o’clock Wednesday, but 
| when he arrives he is told that it is 12 
|o°clock Thursday. Now where or at 
| what time did it change from Wednes- 
day to Thursday? 

Answer. The change occurred on 
crossing a certain line in the Pacific 
ocean. After crossing this every one he 
asked should have told him it was 12 
o’clock Thursday. Suppose another case, 
not so simple but more nearly practica- 
ble. Let our traveler leave New York 
and go West night and day, at about 
thirty-six miles per hour or through fif- 
teen degrees of longitude ina day. The 
result would be that each of his days 
would be twenty-five hours long; he 
would go round the world in twenty-four 
such days; but in doing so would lose 
one day of his calendar. The re-adjust- 
ment of his time should be made upon 
crossing the line mentioned above. If 
he arrived at it Saturday night it would 
at once become Sunday night; he would 
lose his Sabbath and have twelve conse- 
cutive week days unrelieved by a day of 
rest. If he arrived at it in the early 
morning of December 25, it would at 
once become December 26; his family 
with him would lose their Christmas. 
But if, on the other hand, instead of 
westward he went eastward at the same 
rate, itis plain that his days would be 
but twenty-three hours long; he would 
go round the world in about twenty-six 
such days, and would double one day in 


made on the morning of December 26 it 
would immediately become December 25 
in the morning; his children would exult 
in a double Christmas, but what Santa 
Claus would do js uncertain. Where the 
line is, at which a new day, and so the 
new year first begins, may appear ina 
paragraph taken from that delightful 
book, ‘*W. H. Seward’s Travel Around 
the World.”’’ The circumstance described 
occurred during his westward crossing 
the Pacific ocean. 

*‘September 16.—It was a mistake to 
pronounce our meeting with the Ameri- 
ca on the 6th, the event of the voyage. A 
greater one has just occurred. Our last 
date is the 14th. This note is written on 
the 16th. The former entry certainly 
was made yesterday. The chronometer 
marked 8 o’clock at night at Greenwich, 
at the very hour when our clock, which 
keeps the running time marked 8 o’clock 
inthemorning. Weare half-way around 
the world from Greenwich, and have lost 
just halfaday. Itis quite clear that, if 
we should continue onward making the 
same distance of time, we should have 
lost a whole day on arriving at Green- 
wich. We might postpone the readjust- 
ment of our ship’s time until we reached 
Greenwich, but the scientific world has 
wisely decided that this readjustment 
shall be made in every case by compro- 
mise on the 180th meridian, and there- 
fore, instead of striking out a half day 
here, we strike out a whole one. 

“If the absolute loss of one whole day 
out of our lives is a distressing thing to 
think of, we may console ourselves with 
Red Jacket’s profound reflection. When 
a missionary had delivered before the 
Seneca nation, in council, a homily in 
the usual style on the shortness of life, 
and thenecessity of improving its fleet- 
ing hours, he called on them for an ex- 
pression of their sentiments on that im- 
portant subject. Red Jacket having duly 
consulted with the chiefs, head men, wo- 
men, and warriors, responded in their 
behalf: ‘‘Red men have all the time 
there is going; they do not see that 
white men have any more.”’ 





The Sun Cholera Mixture. 


—Now that it has been ascertained 
that the cholera has appeared in Europe, 
prescriptions are in great demand by 
correspondents, who write to the editor 
as it he were a personal friend and the 
family physician. For more than forty 
years what is known as ‘‘The Sun chol- 
era medicine” has stood the test of ex- 
perience as the best remedy for loose- 
ness of the bowels ever yet devised. As 
was once vouched for by the New York 








| ure as she lives along, and leaving only a 
dreary blank to look back upon when she 
grows old and sits down to await her 
summons home. 

God gave to the children of men the 
blessing of labor, but, in order to have it 
of the greatest benefit, it must be glori- 
| fied by thought; without this it is mere 
| drudgery. Ruskin says‘‘It is only by labor 
that thought canlbe made healthy.and only 
by thought thatlabor can be made happy; 
the two cannot be safely separated.” 
This is the keynote of all true education. 
The object of the long years spent in 
study is to better fit boys and girls for the 
duties that await them as the men and 
women of their day, and to teach 
them whatever will give the best knowl- 
edge of the realities cf life and the best 
| methods of meeting the hardships that 
| may come to them. 
| A woman likes to do dainty work. 
Pretty things grow naturally under her 
fingers, and the ability to give pleasure 
to eye and ear is greatly prized by her; 
but these accomplishments, attractive as 
they are, will always fail to fill a life. 
They cannot take the place of real, 
practical knowledge of everyday work. 

A a may have a most thorough 
knowledge of music, may be able to 
charm all friends with melody, and yet 
her after-life may be spent miles from a 
piano, whese she will hear her only 
musicin the humming of bees or the 
lowing of cattle; but if she know of the 
many curious effects of her simple 
housekeeping, and be able to see the 
beauty in her wild surroundings, and 
understand the changes or transforma- 
tions nature carries on beforg her, she 
2 home full of haw&iness and 














Journal of Commerce, ‘*no one who has 
| this by him and takes it in time will ever 
| have the cholera.’? Even when no chol- 
| era is anticipated it is an excellent thing 
|for the ordinary summer complaints, 
| colic, diarrhoea, dysentery, ete., and we 
|have no hesitation in commending it. 
| Here itis: Take equal parts of tincture 
| of cayenne, tincture of opium, tincture 
| of rhubarb, essence of peppermint, and 
|spirits of camphor. Mix well. Dose, 
fifteen to thirty drops in a wineglass of 
water, according to age and violence of 
the attack. Repeat every fifteen or 
twenty minutes until relief is obtained. 





his calendar. tf the correction were [3 


Suggestions for This Honey Season. 


The much talked of clover season is 
here, and bees are hovering over the 
fragrant bloom and drawing up the pre- 
cious nectar from the tiny wells. Every 
facility for depositing honey should now 
be given them, and no colony be allowed | 
to cluster on the outside for want of | 
storage room. As fast as the combs are | 
sealed, remove them, so that their deli- 

cate whiteness may pot be impaired by | 
the bees traveling over the caps. When | 
the surplus receptacles are filled with | 
comb builders, and there are more bees | 
clustered on the outside, more room| 
should be provided and they should be 
given a hint to go in and possess it. 
Sometimes bees loiter on the outside | 
because the heat of the hive is too great} 
and there is danger of the comb melting | 
and breaking down. Supply all needed 
ventilation from below and raise the 
cover or the cap above the surplus ar- 
rangement. Itmay be necessary at times 
to shade the hive. No bee master al-| 
lows his bees to remain in idleness dur-} 
ing the season of flowing nectar. 
Bees may be prevented from swarming | 
by using the extractor freely. Some bee- 
keepers say that honey should not be ex- 
tracted before itis fully ripened and | 
sealed, while others equally successful, 
practice and recommend extracting be- | 
fore sealing and evaporate afterwards. 
This is done in California in large tanks, 
in tbe hot sun. The thin honey rises to | 
the top, while the thick is drawn througb 
a gate at the bottom. 

In order to produce a fine article of ex- 
tracted clover honey, clean comb should 
be given the bees at the commencement 
of the flow and extracted when sealed, or 
partially so. and kept entire itself. No 
combs partially filled with uncapped 
larve should be extracted from, for fear 
of “‘grub juice.’’ White clover nectar is 
fit to set before a king. 

When the honey is sealed the bees 
should be intimidated with a little smoke 
and as the frames of comb are removed 
from the hive brush the bees off with a 
feather or little twig, or an: s uragus 
branch. Putinto a receptacle with a 
cover, such as a tin comb basket, or box, 
and convey it to the honey house. The 
vappings can be shaved off with a knife 
made for the purpose, or with an old 
case knife worn thin; then put into an 
extractor, where a few swift turns will} 
throw out the contents. The empty 
frames can then be exchanged for full 

ones. 

A swarm of bees came out this morn- 

ing (June 16) and commenced cluster- 

ing in the top of a cherry tree. I anti- 

cipated some tall climbing to get them 

down and watched to see if I could 

catch the queen as she issued. Ina few) 
moments I noticed the bees returning, 

when I perceived the queen among the 

erass:-sfte-wastoo heayy with eggs te, 











fly, and catching her by the wings, I put 
her into a hive and removing the old one 
from its stand, put the one with the 
queen in its place, where her subjects 
soon gathered. The old hive wasremov- 

edto anew stand, which will probably 

prevent after-swarming, and the partial- 

ly filled honey boxes removed to the new 

colony to be completed, asit willbe 
very strong on account of occupying the 
old stand, asall the working force will 
return.—Mrs. L. Harrison, in Prairie 
Farmer. 





The Bee's Feet. 


The feet of the common working bee 
exhibit at one and the same time, a 
basket, a brush, and a pair of pincers. 
One of these articles, indeed, is a brush 
of extreme fineness, the hairs of which, 
arranged in symmetrical rows, are only 
to be seen with a microscope. With this 
brush of fairy delicacy the bee continu- 
ally brushes its velvet robe, to remove 
the pollen dust with which it becomes 
loaded while rifling the flowers and 
sucking up their nectar. Another arti- 
cle, which is hollowed like a spoon, re- 
ceives all the gleanings which the in- 
sect carries to the hive. It is a panier 
for provisions. Finally by opening,them, 
one upon another, by means of a spring, 
these two pieces become a pair of pin- 
cers, which render importart service in 
the construction of the combs, and it is 
with them that the bee lays hold of the 
semi-circles of wax below its abdomen, 
and carries them to its mouth. 











Skinny Men. 
‘Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Im- 
potence, Sexual Debility. $1. 


IF_ YOU WANT 
“The most popular an 


satisfactory Corset as 
regards Health,Comfort 
and Elegance of Form,” 
be sure and get 


Madame Foy’s improve 
Corset 


And Skirt Supporter 


Itis particularly adap 
edto the present style 
of dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price 
by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON &,CO., New Haven,}Conn. 

















—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 










A CURE FOR 


SORES, GALLS, ETC., IN ANIMALS. ? 
Feb. 13, 1882. 


isq.—Dear Sir; [have 
SOAP in my kennel 


HILLSDALE, MICH 
Cuar.es N. Crirytnton, E 
used GLENN'S SU}PHUR 
during the last sic yeas ©. and have found it unequalled 
for keeping my Dogs’ Skins and Coats in healthy 
condition. J hace cured with it alone a bad cuse of 
Mange, and [ have advised its use in cases of the 
different forms of Mange with uniformly good results, 
I consider it invaluable, and believe its general use will 
prove of the greatest benefit, it being no less a_ preventative 
than a cure i ALL diseases of the skin. You may re- 
fer to me at any time. The soap has saved me 
much trouble and many dollars expense. 
‘ours truly, 
Rob Roy Kennel. ARNOLD BURGESS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP is mailed 
by C.N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton 5t., N.Y. Three 
cakes for %75c, in stamps. Also of all Druggists. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 














a ° o Me “8g 
i) fy 
IT CURES WHEN 
ALL OTHER MEDI- 
CINES FAIL, as it 
acts DIRECTLY 


action. It is a safe, 
sure and speedy cure 
and hun- 


and AT ONCE on bf been cured 
the KIDNEYS, by it when 
LIVER and BOW- physicians and 
ELS, restoring y .friends had 


them to a healthy “given them up 


Bto die. 


IT IS BOTH A “SAFE CURE” 
and a “ SPECIFIC.” 


It CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Nervous Diseases, Exces- 
ses, Female Weaknesses, 
Jaundice, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, Piles, P 





Pains in the 
Back, Loins, or Side, Retention or 
Non-Retention of Urine. 
$1.25 AT DRUGGISTS, 
£3 TAKE NO OTHER. “@8 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Solid Tes- 
timonials of Absolute Cures. 


HUNT’S REMEDY CO., 
Providence, R. I. 






















WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, ° 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all “emale Complaints. 
(a SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 


the United 
at St. Louis 
prices. If you want 
Goods or Samples, 


of 




















| amnassoacaate. 























WROUGHT IRON 
COOKING RANGES 


Are the best because they are made 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume les: fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than 
any Range or Stove made, 


E COMFORT 














WROUGHT IRON 
LAUNDRY STOVES. 


|The most perplexing days to house 
| keepers are washing and ironing 
|days. Realizing this and sympath- 
izing with the good housewife, we 
have perfected the above Laundry 
Stove, and believe it will mitigate 
the troubles mentioned, and lessen 
the number of ‘* Blue Mondays.’’ 





ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANTED. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Louis, 


All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, * 


ae CATALOGUES NOW READY. 





901 Washington Ave, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. , 


_-— 











sefu 
handsomely 


and ornamented with gold and black designs, 


608 Pages. 


to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 
a Cog pesto of facts for paasoanes on various subjects. bein; 
ome of matters istorical, Statistical, Biographica 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. aia ” 


40,000 Word §.TMs Dictionary contains about 40,000 
ERLY PRONOUNCED, and Exactiy DertNeD, this number being all the 
needed words foun 


700 illustrations. 


tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FisHEs, INSECTS 
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i worth 


The Best $1. Dictionary In The World! 


The National Standard Dictiona 
Knowledge is a universal Hand 


ood paper, beautifully boundin English cloth, 


Pr 


nouncing lexicon of the 


yords, CORRECTLY 5 


din the English language. 


contains 700 pi 


TATIONS incommon use, A full table of SyNonyMs. 
1e greatest value to those who would write and speak 

10othly and correct. y. A BloGRAPHICAL REGISTER, | 
yutaining dete of birth and death of the Famous 
ZRSONAGES OF History, ART, Science, LirERA- 
TRE, RELIGION and PoLITics, from the earliest 
10wn times to the present. Thisinformation alone 
1 the price of the book Also, ForEIan 
and.Purases;. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 





Ames; SoBrrgve’s given to AMERICAN STATES 
3.8 TABLES of WeIGuTsand MEASURES; TARLESof 
errnic System; Marks and Rvuues for Puncrva- 
on; Divistonsof Trmz; SIMPLE RvuLEs for SPELL- 
Use of Capita. LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY 
VaLuABLe INFORMATION for | 


LES and UsaGrs; 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a 


Ty and Encyclopedia of 
Book for read 
illustrated, neatly printed from new plates, wit 


This book contains 608 pages, and is a pro- 
‘nglish language, 


This valuable reference book 


’ ,» PLA 
hundreds of obje 
ECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTU 
NAVAL, Borany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 
doms, interspersed through 676 pages, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 
the beat word definition. 
MM "4 T h fe V YThis book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 

a r is for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. 
‘omplete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains Concrsz, Impor- 


raANT and CorRRECcT ARTICLES On the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 


y reference, 
» plain type, 


ice, $1. 





PELLED, PRoP- 


ctorial illustra- 

N78, FLow- 
ects found 
RE, MILITARY, 


Jesides being a 


This table is of 
Bustness MEN; S1zzs of Books and Papzrs; Gra- 
GRAPHICAL SraTistics; Census of PRINCIPAL 
Cittes, &c.; DIsTance TABLES; COINAGE TABLES; 
and various other information. 

8 book is invaluable 


You eed it ! ba | one who 


every 
would UNDERSTAND what he is daily called upon to 
Read; Sreak-and Writs. It isa Boortu be Con- 
SULTED EvEeRyY Day, very USEFUL and N=: ssaRY, 
You cannot afford to be without it. It is superior to 
all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
will please you. you cannot afford to pay tweive 
dollare for a Webster, you certainly can afford on? 


dollar for a book to take tie place of it. 


club of two yearly subscribers to the 


RURAL WoRLD ($1 50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 

















SPECIFICS. 


90 years.—Each number the special pre- 
pd ty an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p»ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE, 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 
7 ‘orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. 
4 ‘rying Colic, or Teething of Infants 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults 
ry, Griping, Billious Colic 
Morbus, omiting 

nchitis,. . 








1 Painful Per 
too Profuse Periods,...... 
, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
heum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 


P: 





—The Scientific American says, if a bottle 
of the oil of pennyroyal is left uncorked in a 
room at night, not a mosquito, or any other 
bloodsucker, will be found therein the morn- 
ing. Mix potash with powdered meal, and 
throw it into the rat-holes of a cellar, and the 
rats will depart. If arat or a mouse get into 
your pantry, stuff initshole a rag saturated 
with a solution of cayenne pepper, and 0 
rat or mouse will touch the rag for the pur- 
pose of opening a communication with a de- 
pot of supplies. 





AN OVERSASKED BRAIN. 


A clergyman in Iowa, after a few weeks’ 
use of our Treatment, says: 

“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a 
charm. I have no special ailment except 
from an overtasked brain. Wakefulness, 
nervous irritability, and tendency to paraly- 
sis were the most marked troubles. Now, 
after three weeks’ use, increase of weight, 
clear mental horizon, freedom from incipient 
paralytic attacks, and good rest. What more 
could I ask?” 

Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and alarge record ot surprising cures in Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, ete., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address DRs. 

RKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 








; Influenza 
Cough, violent coughs,.. . 
ebility, Physical Weakness. 
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ld by druggists, or sent by 
le Via a drugs’ charge, on receipt of price. 
Bena for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease.&c. 
(14 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
‘Addrees, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 





Fall particulars how to repair old 
roofs, save re-shingling, prewemt decay. 
FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 314 c. foot. 

fl tee; . 
fase Baretime ana money: write for esti: 
mate and Book circular. 
Correspondence Invited. 
IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO., 
¥. Y., Indianapolis, and 127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL. 

Forged solid. The Herbrand Co., Fremont, 
O., Mant’rs. Noiseless, low han ying, prevents 
accidents from broken king bolts; examine a 

buggy with this improvement before buying 





ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville,lll. 

Best Literary, Musical and fine Art Facilities, 
Musical Faculty from New Eng. Conservatory, 
Boston, with same methods ; or Boston at J: ack- 
sonville. For Catalogue,addreps: w. r. sHont: 0. 0. 











‘Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


FISHING TACKLE. 


| Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always 
| hand. Send for Price List. 


0. & F. CHENOT, 


| No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


on 





of his life. Published 


lon 


BLAINE 


| «nswned historian and bi 


| whose tife of Garfield, published by us, outsold 
| twenty others by 69.00u, 
| onbiished ia this world: many agents are se! 
| Afty dally, 
beginners successful; 


somest, cheapest, best. By the 


! 
| most liberal. 


i:g large prospeccus book, and save valu 
| rime, 





WILL Issue a complete edition of 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


Price, $1.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edition, 50c. without Pho 





ASTHM Fever Remedy. 


itive guarantee. Samp 
«. SMITHNIGHT, 





by watehmakers, By mai 
free. J, 8. Brncu & Co., 88 Dey 8t., 
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Ageuts wanted for authentic edl- 
augusts, bie home, Largest, hand- 

rapher, “ol, Cornwell, 
Ouisells every book ever 
Agents are making fortunes. All new 
grand chance for them; 
| 343,50 made by a lady agent the first day. Terms 


Particulars free Better send 25 cents 
| f © postage, etc,, on free outfit, now ready, inciad- 


ALLEN & CO,, Augusta, Maine, 


SUNDAY QUESTION 


Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 


Smithnight’s Asthma and Hay 
Sold under pos- 
Free. 


e >. 
Jeveland, Ohio 


125c. Circulars 


at 
re 
the 
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able 


my 
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 PURGATIVE PILL 
$23 3/ 








PARSONS 


And will completely change the blood in the entire system in three months- » 
person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, may be restored to sound 
For Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. 


health, if such a thing be possible. 


Physicians use them for the cure of LIVER and KIDNEY diseases, Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. Circulars free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LIN 


ness, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Chr 
Diseases of the Spine. Sold everywhere. Circulars fre 





nA 


Cropp, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, JOHNSON’S ANO- 
DY NE LINIMENT (for Internal and External 
Use) will instantaneously relieve these terrible 
diseases, and will positively cure nine cases 
out of ten. Information that will save many 
lives sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. 
Prevention is better than cure. 


ENT CURES Influenza, Bleeding at the Lungs. Hoarse- 
ronic Diarrhaea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Kidney Troubles, and 
*e. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





It is a well-known fact that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powder sold in this coun- 
try is worthless; that Sheridan's Condition 
Powder is absolutely pure and very valuable. 
Nothing on Earth will make hens 
lay like Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 

Dose, one teaspoonful to each pint of 
food. It will also positively prevent and cure 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Hog vholera,&c. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for rey 
stamps. 
Circulars free. 


Furnished in large cans, price $1.00; by mail, $1. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mase. 
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The citizens of St. Louis and vicinit 
pamphlet of fraudulent likenesses of Ru 
ness of Dr. 
has treated and cured. 


y are 
pture 


above will be sent 
Dr. Sherman’s 
Physicians, 
with his pamphl ] 
press free of charge on receipt of fifty cents. 
Address, 

Principal 


interested should look to this to avoid being victimized. 
for ten cents, to any one asking for it. 

book, bound in cioth, with continued statements for the past 35 years, from 
Mercha..ts, Farmers and others who have been cured by his treatment, together 
et of copies of photograph likenesses of cured patients, will be sent by ex- 


upture’ 


basely imposea upon by the publication of.s 
before and after cure, made up from the like 


J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pamphlet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
These bogus likenesses are personated by certain individuals, Those 


Acircular giving proof .f the 





R. - A. SHERMAN 
Office, 251 Broapway, NEW YORK C 
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FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO, 


GEO. F. BRUNNER WFG., Of 


Address Station ‘‘A,” St. Louis, Mo. @ 
Descriptive Circulars Free 
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iantly embellished Seed Catalogue ever 
arket Gardening under Glass is worth 
E HUNDREDT AR, we 4 this 
To all sending us TEN CENTS in stamps, , 
will give credit for that amount. Address 










& SONS, Seed Crowers. Lock Box,Phila,Pa, 





In good condition. 





5000 Second-hand Sirup Barrels for Sg 


For particulars ap 
HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman vy. Voiman, St. Louis. 


|oz. of solid butter, packed ready for 


| and three-fourths Sh 


| was made in two churnings 19 Ibs. 4 1-2 | in my own herd, one-fourth Hereford | the custom, they were fed sufticient corn | 
horn, gave excel- | during the first fall and winter, to keep 





| 


| market. Feed, 6 lbs. wheat bran and 4 | lent results—14.1 quarts ut milk daily for| them in good growing condition, and | 


lbs. cottonseed meal per day, and cost 
10 cents per day. 


9 6 months, of fair quality. 


Other races | turned on good clover pasture first 


such as the Kerry in [Ireland and Ayr-| May and kept on the pasture up to Au- 


1, Cherry 2d’ (half-blood Jersey), full} shires in Scotland, the Pembroke in| gust, without any kind of grain. ‘heir 
|sister to Cherry 3d, and sired by old| Wales, and the Polled Norfolk cattle, | gross live weight on this date was 15,600 | 


Paddy 899, fresh March 23d, 1884, and 7 | have just claims as dairy stock in their | ibs.; they were fed on good, sound, old | 
} J ' 


| years old, gave during the week, from 


| own localities; but their suitability 


Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. | May 28th to June 3d inclusive, 299 lbs. | the bulk of our dairy farms is too prob- 


Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ils. 

Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 


Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive | 


street St. Louis. 


Education in the Creamery. 


Mr. F. S. Griswold, a well known con- 
tributor to the RURAL WORLD under a 
nom de plume, thus writes to a Nebraska 
paper or the above subject: 

I have heen so busy in the practical 
part of making butter, that [ have not 
had time to write, scarcely even to think 
closely, carefully, and connectedly—so 
essential to give a concise expression to 
one’s ideas. I believe the life and the 
occupation of the farmer offers greater 
advantages and privileges to him who 
would thinzk as he labors, than any other 
occupation in this busy world. The day 
laborer is generally too ignorant to have 
many thoughts,—the mechanic or skilled 
artisan must keep his mind strictly on 
the work before him,—but the farmer, as 
he follows the plow or cultivator fo and 
fro, or rides the mower or harvester 
round and round the waving field, has 
abundance of time for thought, for plan- 
ning the work for the coming week. 
His mind can roam through the whole 
realm of nature, and of science, and of 
literature, if he will. But especially 
should the wide-a- wake farmer read and 
think and study to become informed of all 
changes of importance in his own line of 
work. This is an intensely progressive 
age, and the educated farmers are mov- 
ing forward all along the line. Shall we 
of the West lag behind? What needs to 
be done? Well, for instance, a creamery 
is established here in your midst,—are 
you (the farmers) willing, are you ready 
to make such changes as are necessary, 
in your present mode of farming, to fur- 
nish the creamery an abundance of 


‘eream—pure, sweet, rich cream—cheaply, 


profitably to yourselves. I say, cheaply 
and profitably to yourselves, for if the 
cream costs you more than you can get 
for it at market value at the creamery, it 
won’t pay, and if it don’t pay, it’s a loss, 
and the sooner it is stopped the better. 
So the first and chief thought the patron 
should consider is, how to reduce the 
cost of producing milk and cream to the 
lowest possible limit, thus increasing the 
patron’s profits, for protit of money is 
what we are all working for. Itis said 
that ‘‘money is the root of all evil.” 
Ma not money, but 
W.] Now 
it is used for 
rded and wor- 
Ship S OWn staes But money is 
merely a medium of exchange, and in its 
legitimate sphere is as essential to com- 
merce as air for our lungs. The farmer 
is just as anxious to get his share of the 
‘‘almighty dollar’? as the creamery 
man, or any one else, and he generally 
‘* gets all there is in it.”’ 

Now the problem for the farmers to 
solve is, how to increase the annual crop 
of “Almighty Dollars’? without addi- 
tional expense or labor. This can be 
done in various ways, as by improving 
the stock, the feed, the shelter, the care. 
We will discuss these in subsequent let- 
ters. I may state in one sentence that 


“the great change for the better will come 


only when people cease farming for 
grain, and endeavor to turn their lands 
into dairy farms; for dairy farming is the 
most profitable, and dairy farmers are 
the richest, the world over. The reason 
for this is in the fact that dairyingisa 
more complex business, requires a great- 
er degree of intelligence, a wider range 
of knowledge, a more skilful training of 
the eye and hand. a quickened activity of 
thought, for dairy farming is really di- 
versified farming. Hence, to be suc- 
cessful as a dairyman, he must be well 
and carefully educated for his business. 
There is not, never was, and never can 
be a truly successful dairy farmer, who 
was ignorant, careless and shiftless in 
his habits and his mode of work. Dairy 
farmers are the most wealthy, because 
they are the most intelligent, the best 
educated. So my friends, if you would 
reap the harvest of golden dollars, on the 
dairv farm, first become intelligent, for 
intelligence is the measure of man’s suc- 
cess. ‘‘Education is the key to wealth.” 
‘*Knowledge is Power.” 





Missouri Butter Tests. 


This is to certify that I personally 
made and superintended the following 
tests of the Jersey cows below given, 
belonging to H. W. Douglass of Pevely, 
Mo. The cows were milked dry twelve 
hours before the tests began: 

1. Lucilla 3d 9786 gave, May 5th to 
11th inclusive, 214 lbs. 4 0z. milk, from 
which was made, in two churnings, 15 
lbs. 71-2 oz. of solid butter, packed 
ready for market. Feed per day, in two 
meals, 6 lbs. wheat bran, cost 5 cents, 
and 5 lbs. cottonseed meal. cost 6 cents, 
and on mixed grasses for pasturage. 
‘Lucilla 3d was fresh Dee. 11, 1883, with 
second calf and 3 years old, and at the 
time of the above test was thus five 
months in milk, including the most se- 
vere and coldest winter ever seen in this 
section. Also, she was in calf to Paddy 
'99 four months. From Dee. 29, 1883, to 

air4th inclusive, seven days, she made 
14 lbs. 2 0z., with the thermometer 30° 
below zero. At the present writing, 
June 15, 1884, she is nearly five months 
in calf, and is milking 30 lbs. per day on 
grass alone. Lucilla 3d was bred by S. 

- Burnham of Saugatack, Conn., out of 
old imp. Lucilla 2735, (22 1-2 quarts per 
day, and record 14 lbs ,) sire imp. Dana 
3620, bred by Jos. LeBrocq, St. Peter’s, 
I. J She is half-sister to Croton Maid 
(5305), 21 Ibs. 11 1-2 oz. per week; also 
to Lucilla 4th (11877), 1 lb. 14 oz. per 
day the week she was two years old, in 
February, 1883, for W. R. McCready. 
She is half-sister to Compo Boy, who 
stood in Mr. McCready’s herd, and is 
now in the herd of A. McClintock & Son. 
Kentucky. For a young cow with second 

alf the above tests are very remarkable. 

2. Jennie of the Vale 9553, gave, dur- 

ge the week from May 2d to May 8th 

lusive, 250 lbs. milk, from which was 
de in three churnings 17 lbs. 7 1-2 oz. 
olid butter packed ready for market. 
sh March 29th, with third calf. 
i per day in two meals, 6 lbs. wheat 
cost 5 cents, and 5 lbs. cottonseed 
cost 6 cents, and on mixed grasses 
Pasturage. Weather during the test 
y cold and wet. Jennie of the Vale, 
bugh her dam Elsie Brown 4026, is a 
F. daughter of Pierrot 636, and through 
sire,ag. g. daughter of Albert 44. 
e was tested one year ago with second 
f, and as a three-year-old, made 14 lbs. 
2oz. Jennie of the Vale won sweep- 
ke prize of $100 at the last great St. 
is Fair, 1€83. 
Cherry 3d (half-blood Jersey), 
hter of old imported Paddy 899, six 
old, and fresh March 24th, 1884, 
uring the week, from May 19th to 
noluy Ibs. milk, from which 
, 


i 


|8oz. milk, from which was made in 2 
‘churnings 15 Ibs. 8 1-2 0z. solid butter, 
packed ready for market. Feed, 5 lbs. 
bran and 3 lbs. cottonseed meal per day, 
that cost 8 1-2 cents. 

The above two daughters of old Paddy 


1899 are certainly phenomenal cows for | 


grades, and place Paddy 899 exceedingly 
high as a sire of butter cows. Unfortu- 
nately for Paddy’s credit, most all his 


in the hands of those who will never test 


where tesfs are rarely known. 
that we know are Ella of Sidney 4522, 14 
Ibs. in 7 days at 2 years and 2 
old; Rosetta of Sidney 4520, 14 lbs. 2 oz. 
in 7 days at 1 year and 11 months; Rosa- 
lia of Sidney 4521, 14 lbs. 2 oz. in 7 days 
at 1 year and 11 months. ‘The above 
three tests were made by Dr. James 
Sweet, Unadilla, N. Y. Cherry 3d, 19 
Ibs. 4 1-2 oz., and Cherry 2d, 15 lbs. $ 1-2 
oz. for H. W. Douglass; Darling 3d (en- 
titled to registry in A. H. B.), rate of 14 
Ibs. on grass alone, and milked 38 _ Ibs. 
per day for A. P. Wymore, Liberty, Mo. ; 
Queen 3d (entitled to registry in A. H. 


old, for D. Douglass. 

Paddy 899 won Ist prize at the New 
York State Fair in 1873 as a 2-year-old, 
alsu in 1874, and has been awarded Ist 
prize four times at the great St. Louis 
Fair, when oid age was against him. 
Four of his get won 1st prizes last year. 
He is, lam glad to say, still alive, al- 
though very lame from a fall on his hip, 
and nearly 13 years old. I hope to send 
you, in afew days. some more tests that 
[ am now making.—H. W. Douglass 
Pevely, Mo., in Country Gentleman. . 


Cattle for Dairy Purposes. 

Mr. E. C. Tisdall read a paper at the 
recent Gloucester (England) Dairy Con- 
ference on the Selection and Breeding of 
Dairy Cattle. strongly in favor of the 
view generally taken in England that 
Shorthorns have no superiors in this re- 
spect. For the past five years a series of 
experimental analyses have been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, at their 
show at Islington, by Dr. Aug. Voelcker, 
in order to aid a committee in determin- 
ing the milk-giving and butter-produc- 
ing power of the animals in the different 
classes entered for milking prizes. The 
classes were divided into Jerseys, Short- 
horns, Dutch, or Holstein, Ayrshire, 


These analyses showed the weight of 
milk given by a number of cows of vari- 
ous breeds in 24hours, and the amount 
of butter-fat and total solids. The fol- 
lowing is the summary of averages: 


ples. 


oNo. Sam- 


Shorthorns 
Jerseys .... 
Guernseys.. 
Dutch : 
Crossbre oo B 

After giving these figures 
proceeds as follows. 

OTHER TESTS. 

Before applying these figures, it is de- 
sirable to compare them with those pos- 
sessed by the owners of large herds to 
ascertain if these selected cases are sup- 
ported by practical results derived from 
a wide area, and subject to the varied 
changes of food and climate. In Mr. J. 
C. Morton’s interesting work on ‘‘Dairy 
Husbandry,” the yearly returns from 
two dairy farms are presented. Mr. 
Wright of Chipstead, Surrey, from 50 
well-fed Short-Horns obtained per head 
per annum 750 gallons, and at the second 
farm, 650 gallons from a similar number 
of cattle. Mr. Allsbrook of Notts men- 
tions 690 gallons per head for the season 
of 9 months on a good Derbyshire farm. 
On Lord Warwick’s farm 735 gallons per 
cow were entered on the record of 50 
head, extending over ten months. This 
is a high yield, but that it is not more 
than can be obtained from Short-Horns 
chosen for milk and not for ‘“tbeef and 
beauty,” itis easy to show. A return 
was taken out to afford data for adjudi- 
eating the milk prizes at Islington, in 
1880, from 60 cows of my own herds, 
giving 948 gallons per head, over 10 3-4 
months. In this instance, it is fair to 
say a liberal diet was adopted, and the 
records of the best milkers were tabled 
as serving better the purpose in view. 
Probably the mean of these cited cases 
would be a fair basis to rely on from 
well-managed Short-horns. The anal- 
yses inthe last two examples confirm 
fully the Islington data, being slightly 
higher in butter-fat and other solids. 
Among Jersey stock the valuable records 
of Mr. Burnett’s ‘“Deerfoot Farm, Massa- 
chusetts,’’ quoted by Dr. Sturtevant in 
the 36th number of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Journal, are most con- 
spicuous. The average yield of tne herd 
over seven years, from 1873 to 1879, 
reaches the great figure of 605 gallons 
per head per annum. 

This is much beyond the usual amount, 
which is from 450 to 550 gallons. Mr. 
George Simpson’s herd at Wray Park, 
Reigate, has a reputation for milking 
properties, and his returns support those 
of Mr. Burnett as to the great capacity 
of the tribe for dairy produce of high 
qualities, 29 cows averaging 11 to 12 
quarts daily, and 18 lbs. milk yielding 1 
lb. butter. It will be fair to register the 
annual return of this race at 500 to 520 
gallons at the same rate of analysis as the 
Dairy Show data. No return from any 
considerable number of Guernsey cattle 
has yet been made public, but from in- 
dividual instances, which are numerous, 
it may be inferred their milking powers 
do not range much below the race in the 
sister island. The Islington figures ap- 
pear, therefore, to afford a correct pro- 
portion, which will be 450 gallons. No 
herd of Dutch cattle simply are known 
to be in this country, but general exper- 
ience credits them with equaling or sur- 


this is supported by the Dairy Show re- 
turns. In Mr. H. M. Jenkins much 

prized contributions to this subject in the 
Royal Agricultural Society Journal, he 
cites a dairy of 500 cows at Holeby, Den- 
mark, producing 1,100 gallons dailv— 
nearly 9 quarts per head. Another herd 


year 1868 and 661 gallons in 1872, and in 
a third case 660 gallons each per annum 
is given. Weshall be justified, therefore, 
in crediting this race with an annual 
yield of 650 gallons, each on the qualita- 
tive basis shown at the Dairy Shows. 
The Islington data from cross-breds are 
suggestive. The deep milking powers 
of the Dutch cows are sustained when a 
Shorthorn sire is used, and the quality 
of the produce improved, as examples 
No. 108,73, and 82 testify. Only one 
instance of Hereford crossed with Short- 
horn is related; but that indicates that 
the somewhat sluggish white-face can be 
developed into a good dairy cow if she 





keeps good company. Three cows also 


get, up to three years ago, have passcd | 


them—many at the South and far West, | 
Of those | 


months | 


B.), 10 lbs. 8 oz. the week she was 2 years | 


 Crossbreeds, and any other pure-breeds— 


passing the Shorthorns in quantity, and | 


of 36 cows averaged 548 gallons in the! 


lematic to bring them within reach of 
; this inquiry, which will therefore be 
| practically confined to gauging the mer- 
| its of the Shorthorn, Jersey, Guernsey, 
| and Dutch races and their intermediate 
| descendants. 

RELATIVE DAIRY VALUE OF 
\ BREEDS. 

| Letus now classify these figures :— 
Placing the average quantitive return 
from existing Shorthorn herds per 
head perJannum at 700 gals., Jersey 
herds per annum at 520 gals., Guernsey 


VARIOUS 


}and Dutch herds per head per annum at 
650 gals., which 
| arly close to the actual dairy yield of the 
| Various races at the dairy shows, and 


| 
| 


herds per head per annum at 460 gals., | 


to; corn up to September 10, then on 


proportions are singul- | 
| at less than 


| taking the average analysis of each breed | 


| already given in the “summary of aver- 
| ages,’’ as our qualitative basis—a basis 


which is quite contirmed by the private | 


| herd records we have quoted—the com- 
mercial value of the produce of one ani- 
;malof each tribe, whether disposed of 
as milk, butter, or cheese, will be shown 


| in the following statement, reckoning 13] cinnati was 34,100 lbs., showing a loss 
pure butter-fat equal to 1 lb. best from gross to net of only 17 per cent and 
| sold at 6 3-4e., value $ 
Produce | $42.13 for their delivery to Cincinnati | 

}over the 51-2 gross or live weight at | 


| OZ. 

| cheese- 

Table Showing Relative Value of the 
of the Leading Dairy Tribes. 


~ 


Average 
, As Cheese : 
75s. cwt. 
Milk at 
9d. per gal. 


As 


Gals. 
Shorthorn.. 700 
. 520 
. 460 5 0 
650 19 19 M9 0 
THE SHORT-HORN FOR DAIRY PURPOSES. 
_ The first inference from these calcula- 
tions is plain and indubitable. All other 
things being equal. the Shorthorn is by 
far the most profitable animal for general 
dairy purposes. Where richness of milk 
and butter is chiefly desired, the Channel 
Islands tribes seem to fulfil those re- 
quirements better and at less cost, their 
consumption of food beingsmall. Where 
a town milk supply alone is aimed at and 
quantity is most in request, the Dutck 
race, or, better still, the Dutch crossed 
with Shorthorn sires, produces the de 
sired result at the lowest outlay, but their 
feeding qualities are not equal to some 
other breeds. This is the final factor in 
the problem, “'To what base uses may 
they return?” If the shambles are base 
they are inevitable, and offer the ulti- 
hiate-test-of the fesb=forming capacity 
of our stock. It may be questionable if 
the Jersey exceeds the Dutch in this par- 
ticular, or if the Guernsey much sur- 
passes those other two races, but it is 
quite unquestionable that in aptitede to 
fatten and lay on flesh of fine texture 
rapidly, the Shorthorn and its grades—as 
our American cousins say—by far exceed 
all the other dairy breeds. This valuable 
quality, in addition to their milking pro- 
pensity, renders them superior to all oth- 
ers for the purposes of the dairy farmer, 
and all our leading dairy districts attest 
this fact by using Shorthorns more or less 
pure-bred, or native sorts repeatedly 
crossed with them. 


no 
$M 
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Memphis, Mo., Creamery. 


That the Memphis creamery is one of 
the most successful in the State is evi- 
denced by the following from Mr. T. H. 
Stanley, manager: ‘*We shipped to Bos- 
ton last week 3,805 lbs. of butter, the 
produce of six days only, and expect by 
the 15th Aug. to make at least 1,000 Ibs. 
a week. I believe Scotland County is 
ahead of all. We are paying 12 cents 
per gauge for cream, and our butter is 
selling with the best at 21 and 21 1-2 
cents.”’ 


—The Rock City Creamery, of Winter- 
set, Iowa, bought in 1881, $2,000 inches 
of cream, and when they come to figure 
up their books at the close of the year, 
found they had churned out ‘but 65,000 
pounds of butter. thus showing a shrink- 
age of over 20 per cent. 


he Pig Pen. 
Transfers of Thoroughbred Sieck. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD, 


Haw Hill Orient 13th, 11,80L; Springer 
Bros., Springtield, Ill., to J. S. Atwood, 
Carrolton, Mo. 

Betsy Tombs 2nd, 7894, A. W. Rollins, 
- -eigiuea Kan., to W. C. Walker, same 
place. 

Rosemary, 11,824, Gipsy King, 11.825, 
W. Warren, Morton, Russellville, Ky., 
to Collier, Hudson & Co., Milford, Tex. 

Minerva, 11,879, Modoe 11,878, Sally 
Ann, 11,880, and Mira, 11,881, Clifford 
and White, Wellington, Ohio, to S. M. 
| Saylor, Mayereville, Penn. 

Buckeye Belle, 11,882. and Buckeye 
Maid, 11,883, Clifford & White, to W. B. 
Atkinson, Freeport, Penn. 

Ohio Prineess, 11,884, and Ohio Prin- 
cess, 11,885, Clifford & White, to E. P. 
Lough, Cameron, W. Va. 

Utica Sallie, 11,156, and Gipsey Re- 
serve, 11,157, A. W. Rumsey, Westfield, 
N_ Y., to Rumsey Bros., same place. 

Jessie B., 11,868, and Fremont, 11,869, 
L. W. Ashby, Calhoun, Mo., to E. E. 
Finney, Fremont, Neb. 

Ceres, 10,456, Wrinkle & Riley, Platts- 
burg, Mo., to John T. Wrinkle, same 
place. Putt. M. SPRINGER, 

Springfield, Il. Secretary. 











Corn and Pork—What His Experiments Have 
Showa an Ohio Breeder and Feeder. 


FIRST TRIAL. 
September 6th, 1869, I selected twenty 
| Polaud-China hogs, weighing gross 
5.270 Ibs.. valued at 9 1-2 gross gives the 
first cost of hogs $500.65. They are fed 
three times per day on a plank floor with 
straw stacks for shelter, convenient to 
abundance of good, pure running water. 
| They were fed sixty days, and they ate 
| 300 bushels of corn, and then re-weighed, 
weighed 8.425 pounds, showing a gain in 
the sixty days feeding of 3,155 pounds; 
this gave a gain of 2 1-2 lbs. per day per 
head, and showed a gain of 101-2 lbs. 
|of gross weight for each bushel of corn 
fed. Their loss from gross to net weight 
was only 17 per cent. They were sold in 
Cincinnati at 11 3-4 net amount $819 56, 
deducting the first cost of the twenty 
hogs $500.65, gives the net profit on 
feeding the 300 bushels of corn, $318 91, 
this gives $1 061-4 per bushel for the 
corn fed. The yearly average price of 
corn in Cincinnati was 85 cents. 
SECOND TRIAL. 

August 21, 1870. I weighed 100 head of 
hogs; they were the Kentucky thin-rind 
stock; they are a medium size, not as 
growthy as the Poland-China, but they 
are remarkably good feeders when fully 
grown. This lot of hogs was sixteen 
months old when weighed; they had 
been kept over one winter, as was then 


L 











| old 


new 
corn up to December, making the total | 
number of days fed 101; they were then | 
re-weighed, and they weighed 41,084 
Ibs., making the gain in the 101 days’ | 
feeding of 25,484 lbs; they were fed 2,209 
bushels of corn. Now, counting their 
gross gain at 5 1-2 cents, which was their 
true value at home, gives 2,401.62 for the 
corn fed them, making the value of the | 
corn per bushel at home, 63 1-2 cents; 
the yearly average price of corn in the 
Cincinnati market was 56 cents. 

In the above calculation the gain gross 
is valued at the home selling price, which 
is the correct basis to calculate on the 
profit in feeding grain to stock; but stock | 
to fed gan, as a general rule, be bought | 
the selling price when fat- | 
tened and ready for market. 

The daily average gain per hog of this | 
lot was 2 1-2 lbs., and the gain per| 
bushel of corn was 11 1-2 lbs.—this is the | 
largest gain per bushel that I ever have | 
made in feeding hogs, but they were all | 
and fully matured iu growth of | 
frame, and in the best possible condition 
for feeding. Their net weight in Cin- 





$2,301.75, this gives | 


home. | 

Asa general rule, 9 to 10 pounds js | 
fully an average gain per bushel of corn 
on hogs that have their full growth in | 
frames. A good, careful feeder, with | 
good weather for feeding, good corn and | 
the stock sheltered from cold storms, | 
can make 10 to 11 pounds gain per bushel | 





SOUTHWESTERN CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 


EIOLT «& HALL. Proprietors 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 


ERECTION OF 


A CREAMERY, 


Address as above. 





SMITH’S PORTABLE CREAMER. 





a. &. SMITH, 


Builder of Creameries, 


and Agent for Creamery Suppiies, such as engines, boilers, churns, workers, and every 
detail of the Creamery business. 


lars. 


| Patentee and Manutacturer of Smith’s Portable Creamer, 


Prices low, terms reasonable. 


Contractor for -and 
/ 


f 
of 


Send for full circu 


J. J. SMITH, Brownsville, Mo. 


of corn, but careless farmers who pay 
but little attention to improving their 
stock of hogs, and that seldom commence 
feeding until late in the fall and feed in 
the mud with no shelter from the cold 
storms—cannot expect to realize over 8 
to § pounds of pork per bushel of corn— 
even on old hogs, and on young hogs 
less, as all my experiments have proven. 
THIRD TRIAL. 

I purchased 200 bushels of corn at 65c 
per bushel. (Value, $130). Selected 56 
Poland-China hogs weighing, December 
1, 1881, 10,655 Ibs., live weight; they 
were fed regularly, morning, noon and 
evening, on a plank floor; had good shel- 
ter,and the 200 bushels of corn lasted 
them 24 days; they were then re- 
weighed, and weighed 12,665 lbs., show- 
ing a gain on the feeding of 200 bushels 
of corn, of 2,005 lbs; gain per hog 40 
lbs.; daily per hog 1 2-3 lbs; gain for 
each bushel of corn ted, 10 1bs., and gave | 
the following results: 

Cost of 20@ bushe’s of corn at 65c, 
now valuing the gross gain, which was 
2,005 Ibs., at‘6 1-2¢ perth. at home, live 
weight, gives $130 30, this gives 30c for 
the trouble of feeding. 


FOURTH TRIAL. 

January 1, 1883, weighed 16 selected 
spring hogs, nine mouths old; they 
weighed 2,245 lbs. Live weight average 
140 1-3 lbs; they were fed to March 27; 
total number of days fed, 86; they ate 
138 1-2 bushels of corn; were re-weighed, 
and weighed 3,610 Ibs., a gain of 1,365 
Ibs; gain per hog 851-3 lbs. Daily gain 
per head, 1 pound; gain for each bushel 
of corn fed, 10 lbs. (a fraction less) they 
were sold at 7 1-2c per lb., live weight, 
which gives value of the gain $102 37 for 
138 1-2 bushels of corn; per bushel 
74 1-4e. 

All the 
selected 
with the 


above trials were made 
hogs, giving extra 
best of sound -corn, show- 
ing that when a bushel of fcorn fed 
to hogs gives in return 10 pounds 
of pork live weight. it requires hogs of 
fully matured growth in frame and care- 
ful feeding, good weather, good corn 
and shelter from cold storms. An extra 
feeder may exceed 10 to 11 pounds, 
everything favorable, but over is an ex- 
ception, and from the above gains per 
bushel of corn would appear to give the 
following comparisons of corn and pork: 
When corn is worth 40c per bushel, 
and fed to hogs, the price live weight of 
hogs should be 4 1-2c per lb. ; corn at 50¢ 
per bushel, hogs 5 1-4c; corn at 60c; 
hogs live weight, 6 1-4c; corn 70c; hogs 
7 1-4e; and corn at 80c, hogs should sell 
at 8 1-4c, live weight. This is based on 
no loss from hogs dying while feeding.— 
Jos. Allen, in Grange County Bulletin. 


on 
care 





Bed-Bugs, Flies. 

Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, 
mice, gophers, chipmunks, cleared out 
by ‘‘Rough on Rats.”’ 15c. 








DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's TonicSyrup 


P. 5.—Am now engaged i 
fore ordering elsewhere. 


n building six Creameries in Missouri. Consult me be- 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


a@ Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad 








BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 


AL ONONDAGA FF. Table and Dairy” a 
The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap‘ 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
A Triumphant everywhere. 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
L ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
T 83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add'ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 








Neo Faitland system 


) > Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


2& to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, tll. 





CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND PRE RIGRRATOR 

Ox 


The best Can in the 
world t has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
er Can. 
more cream than any 


er temperature and in 
less time than what is 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
, test with any other 
can, and if we do not 
‘sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
for Circulars to 
SPERBECK & STOUT, 
21 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 








THE 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
All sizes made 2 to 300igal- 
lons. Leverand Roller But- 
ter Worgers: also, all'sizes 
Box Churns for creameries. 
All goods warranted as rep- 
resented. 1 Dairy Churn at 
wholesale price where we 
have no ag’t. Send for cir- 
culars toH. F. BACHELLER 
& Son, Rock Falls, Ill. 





FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, | 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


s 

The preprietor of this celebrated’ medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chille 
and Fever, whether of shert or long stand- 
ing® He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony te 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried ont. 
In 8 great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health 
Tt is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has Yeen checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
por | this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after haviag taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL’S 
— FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 

cient. “ 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, + 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Pvinctpal Office, 8831 Main &t.. LOOISVILLE, KY 








ESTABLISHY” fags, 
M. N. “ivy 





Ww Ss 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, F' 2€y, Wool and Gen- 
eral Gommiss' in , 

2 NORTH SECOND STRERT, st. Lovis, Mo. 


without infringement. 
i 


| and is located in the town of Higginsville. 





The Cooley Creamer 


Saves in labor its entire 
cost every season. Itwill | 
produce enough more 
money from the milk to 
Pay for itself every 
90 days 
over and above any other 
method you can employ. 
Don’t buy infringing cans 
from_irresponsible deal- 
ers. By decision of the U. 
= S. Courtthe Cooley is the 
= only Creamer or Milk Can 
which can be used water sealed or submerged 
Send for circular to 


JOHN BOYD, Manufacturer, 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Sale at a Bargain. 


We offer for sale, in the county of Lafayette, 
State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 


Creamery Building, Lands and 


vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


At Buffalo i | 


It will raise | 


other Can and work | 
satisfactory at’a high- | 


MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE S8UcKEYE IRON TURBINE 


WROUCHT IRON FORCE SUETEy onsoteini WIND 
PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. ENGINES. 


THE 


Bu ME, 
buckeye — 





tein 


Strong and Durable, 
Will not SWELL, 





works easy and Ca . 

throwsaconsts | 

stream. Hi: 4 SS Ror 
~ wn. 











Brass Cyli: 
Is the cheapest 
Force 











Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public 
Groands. Made cither plain or orna- 
mental. 


For Almost Nothing, 


A Seventy-Page a ee a full report of the 


DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, , 
Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creame 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 


Send Five 2-Cent Sta raps 
To the Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. I 
Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. It should be read by 

every Dairy and Creamery Man. 
ENGINE 


1 ATLAS Wons 4 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AT — 
eyo) STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. Situmme= 
DRAW AEDl Senn ae catty Engines and Boilers In Stock “qm 
Tel? 3a = for immediate delivery. aA 


ADAMS WIND MILLS , 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 


Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
| Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
| Marseilles Manufacturing Co., 
MARSEILLES, LASALLE Co., ILL. 


No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 |_-—-aa 


ENGINES, SAW-MILLS 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, HonePerers | H R ESHERS Clover Hullert 
SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, | Suistta ection Weiser FREE Mae ranpaies 
. 923, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St, _— 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Mention tunis Paper. 
ENTERPRISE 
Wind-Mill, 
NEW CHAMPIONI& 


Force Pump. 


ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. 


shallow wells. 
Never freezes 
in winter. 


OVER 90,900 IN USE. 


cularsand Price Ltst 








Send for 
Caratogue 


an 
Prices. 








ieee 
WHITMAN’S (MPROVED 
SEELEY PATENT 





PERPETUAL HAY AND STRAW PRES 
Received Firat Premium a’ V. Y. State Fair, 1880, 1881 and 
and Grand Gold Medal fn 188% over Dederick aad others. 





Puts 
A bale every 3 minut 
Three bales to any other P ess’ t 
culars. Also Horse-Powers, a 
‘orn Shellers, Feed Cutters, etc. Manufactured by 
TTT MAN AGRICULTIReY 1 at Ton 











Ties the best bundles and uses least twine, 
Has all of Appleby’s tntest improvements, 
Easily managed and light on 


Finest piece of machinery ever invented, 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy, 
eget res little attention to keep in order, 
Makes harvesting easy and pleasant, 
Every purchaser fully satiched. 

Receives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 


& —— Choking im ible with PACKER TRIP, 
Every Machine War'nt'd. ( aly Binder ies hc ee ae ‘ 
ENTERPRISE CO. Wa stronaly builtecd on nn eee eee 
ngly built and practical ‘king. 
Sandwich, Illinois. Can be run without expert help. 
Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 

87 Call on local for Descripti 
timonial Cirenler pear bared nisin 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 

Minneapolis, Minn, 


Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 








CHICAGO SCALE 00. 


2TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, 
1.4 Ton oe Beam = Included, 
40 Ib. FARMER’S SCALE, $5. 
The “Little Detective,” %4 01. to 20 1b, $36 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST F) 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
BEST. FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, $10, 
40 Ib, Anviland Kit of Tools, 810, 

Farmers save time and money doing odd 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 











Appurtenances. 
The above Creamery is known as the 
Higginsville Creamery Association, 


Said Creamery is in fine running condition; 
has a butter-muking capacity of twenty-five 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery is in 
the heart of Lafayette County, which isthe 
heart of Missouri. 

For information address, 

HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Higginsville, Mo 





HARNESS the WIND 


2 
ea 





Twelve years making 
Wind - Mills exclusively, 
Simple, Strong, Self-Gov- 
erning. Vorks housed. 
Experienced Mechanics. 
Write, stating kind of work 
you want done, to 

B. 8. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, I 


AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 











DRAIN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 


After a test of four years, has the um 
qualified endorsement of machine-makers 
and farmers throughout the grain-grow- 
ing region. It will bind more grain to 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made; is strong, even, free 
from bunches and knots; and by saving 
the time of the farmer, is worth double 
the price of other twines. Ask your agent - 
tor “DIAMOND E, BINDER 
TWINE,”’ and take no other, 


Send for illus- 
trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 
20 S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 











THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, ; a i higher the lever i joel, 
onger it w . 5 
‘ 209 Market St., St. Louis. whe cametat Gan ail be maaticd FE owe 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., a 

Hand-Book FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washingtap DG 
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Ehe Stock Dards. 


ly Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
nding Tuesday, July 15th, were as follows: 





























RECEIPTS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. | 
Wednesday.... 1814 6554 1534 18 
Phursday...... 2815 7880 403 152 
£ 963 4612 1985 742 
45 1041 — 123 
eee S491 5140 631 218 
Tuesday... ... 3882 2560 837 1 
Total ....... 13,010 27,787 5,390 1,364 
Last week.... 11,843 = 17,159 7,018 500 

SHIPMENTS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 1708 220 8 
Thursday...... 2574 255 70 
° 2 1885 79 
c 214 173 
ionday. ...... 1475 432 67 
on ile 120 1625 133 
Total. ......++-9,627 4,631 520 
Last week..... 8,210 2,357 1,133 





In the year 1880 Australia sent 400 carcasses 
of frozen mutton to England by way of a be- 
ginning. The following year the number was 
nereased to 17,275, and in 1882 Australia and 
‘ew Zealana sent 66,095 frozen sheep. In 1883 
this supply was nearly tripled, the number 
being 184,69¢'sheep. The first three months 
bf the Piresent year have shown imports of 
115 car asses from Australia and New Zea- 
and, or at 4he astounding rate of 384,460 
sheep per year, or an average of 7,393 per 
week. 

A great many cattle are being brought to 
Colorado from New and Old Mexico. Stock 
cattle are worth 35 to 40c per head, beef steers 
40 to 50c for three and four year olds, and 
range cattle that were fed through the winter 
are bringing more. 

The hog packers at Chicago held a meeting 
last week in which they had agreed that from 
Friday 2lth they would buy no more hogs 
from scalpers, and that after Saturday they 
would only buy with the customary shrink- 
age of 40 lbs. for piggy sows, and 80 Ibs. for 
stags. 

What course St. Louis will take in regards 
to the dockage system is a matterof much 
uncertainty. As yet nothing has been done 
one way or the other, both sides watching 
the effect in Chicago. 

The number of hogs packed inthe West 
has fallen off lately, but the total since March 
Ast is 2,095,000 hogs, against 1,865,000 a year 
ago, a gain of 230,000 hogs. 

Nebraska is coming to the front in stock 
matters. Formany years the hogs of that 
State have been of the finest. The improve- 
mentin the general average of cattleisa 


le to Liver- 


hairman of 

B Financia, be Appointed to solicit 
subscriptions from stockmen for the cattle 
onvention, shows contributions to the 
amount of $8,145 up to date. - 

Massachusetts has 3,791 cows less than a 
year ago. The largest decrease is in the 
eastern part of the State, where the milk 
contractors have reduced the price paid 
farmers below the real cost of production; 
hence the formation of the Massachusetts 
Dairg Company. 

Tie members of the Eastern Butchers’ 
ctive Association are getting themselves 
trouble in New York City by distributing 
lars headed- “Beware! Beware!” and 
Pig ‘the readers not to patronize-any 
cher who sells Chicago dressed meats, 





lor the red placard of the Central Labor 
Inion, bearing the notice—‘No Chicago 
dressed meats sold here.” 
members were arrested in their “boycotting”’ 
attempt and fined. 

Mr. Jim Delzell, after several years of ser- 
Ece at the National Stock Yards as a buyer 
r eastern houses, has gone to Kansas City. 
oint agent Moore, of the Southwestern As- 
ation, has given notice that the rates in 
e, in car lots from Caldwell and Hunne- 
sas, e $75 percar to St. Louis, 
e Western road,and $38 for the Asso- 
Sn; and $90 per car to Chicago ;$37 for the 
Western, and $53 for the Association. 

The Texas cattle drive this year is the lar- 

gest that has been driven out of Texas to the 
Northern States for several years; the esti- 
nate being placed at 350,000 head. 
Twenty cars of cattle were loaded by 
vers, Clinton and Miller, of Red Fork, a. F., 
Bf St. Louis last week, and the run was made 
over the St. Louis and San Francisco, so that 
the stock was unloaded at the National 
Yards twenty-five hours after leaving their 
destination. This is considered the fastest 
time on record. 

The statemeng of the Kansas City roads 
sliows that ri ae the six months ending 
July lst{ the Chicago and Alton forwarded 
5.545 cars of live stock; the Wabash 3,112, and 
B Hannibal & St. Joe 2,569 cars. 

The official report of the live stock traffic of 
the east bound roads from St. Louis for the 
first six months of the year, shows a large in- 
crease, and bears out the assertion made by 
dealers that St. Louis is getting away with 
Chicago as a live stock market. The number 
of cars forwarded by each of the five pooled 
jines as compared with the same time last 
year were: 











1884. 1883. 

Chicago and Alton.....3444 2369 
Wabash............++0061798 2767 
Indianapolis wee 4345 2682 
Vandalia..............--3442 2579 
Ohio and Mississippi.. 315 1174 
Motel... .soccccces -»+ 13,344 11,511 


The C. and A. has gained 1135 cars, the Bee 
Line 1663, and the Vandalia 863. While the 
Wabash lost 969 cars, due to the general de- 
creptitude of the road, and the O. & M. 859 
cars, which is to be attributed to the spring 
flogids. 

The first two car loads of refrigerater beef 
which isto be shipped from Texas to thig 


city arrived here at noon Sunday and was | 


Placed upon sale the next day. It is expect- 
ed that this movement will materially reduce 
the price of fresh meat, as the managers 
claim that they can sell the dressed meat 
cheaper than cattle can be purchased on tne 
Dow: 

CATTLE—Weakness and an unsettled feel- 
fing was the leading features at the opening of 
the general cattle market this week. Prices 
ruled irregular and 25 cents lower in all 
grades of native cattle. Eastern buyers from 
the start and indeed during the entire week 
matic strong efforts to keep prices down, but 
were only partially successful. Holders with 
the assistance of a small supply,more urgent 
demand and favorable eastern markets suc- 


“eeededin holding prices steady and in some 


instances a little stronger prices were ob- 
tained,though there was no quotable ad- 
Vance, the range of sales being made at %@ 


* 660 for heavy well-matured steers, $5 50@5 85 


for fair to medium, and %@52% for light 
weights. The few Colorados offered readily 
brought $575@6. The week's market for 
‘Texas and Indiana cattle has been an active 
one, and in many respects the general trade 
Values as com- 
those current last week averaged 
shade Jower, but still satisfactory to own- 
Me & the demand for good of all kinds 
o che supp'z 


slower process, but it is going on all over the 


and to be sure to look in the butcher shops | 


Several of the | 





but seldom there was any stock carried over 
from day to day, the demand from dressed 
beef and local buyers being alone sufilicient to 
| clean up the arrivals at an early hour. The 
best prices this week were $4 75@4 85, no sales 
| being made above these, andthe great bulk 
| being from $4 25@455. The light supply of 
| butchers cattle sold actively at very strong 
| prices for the best, but common showed little 
| strength. 
Market to-day slow and easier, the general 
tendency being towards lower prices. The 
arrivals were large, but made up principally 
|} of Texas cattle of a poor average quality. 
The movement was light, owing to the heavy 
rain which detained both buyers and sellers. 
We quote 














Exporters...... @ 6 60 
Good to heavy : @ 6 50 
| Light to fair steers........ ee @ 610 
| Common to medium nat. steers. 4 50 @ 5 60 
| Fair to good Colorado steers.... 5 50 @ 6 30 
| Southwest steers....... cocssccccce £25 @ 5 75 
Light to good stockers..... seeeee 325 @ 4 00 
| fair to good feeders .. ... «+e 425 @ 4 50 
| Native cows and heifers... 315 @ 4 50 
| Cornfed Texas steers.... coor 425 @ 5 50 
Grass TeXAs St€CYs.....cceseeseeee 325 @4 35 
Indian steers...... ..- 325 @ 5 00 
| 3calawags of any kina. 275 @ 3 40 
| Milch cows with calves...........23 00 @45 00 
} Veal CalVes.e-..sssccccecee.--.eeee 6 00 @13 00 
| HOGS—At the opening of this market, 


| prices were 10c loweron all grades. 
|sharp advance having been lost, a few York- 
| ers sold early at $ 35, 
| $5 20@5 30. 
| 
| 
|500. Thursday another decline took place, 


buyers succeeding in depressing prices 5 to 
10c early. Later more strength was shown 
and sales we e made at better rates. Yor 
ers bringing $ 20@5 30, with bulkat 5 53@ 
530. Butchers paid $5 25@540. The packing 
demand was slow,and only afew sales were 
made at $490@520. Pigs bringing $4 50@4 90 
Light receipts with an urgent ,;demand forced 
prices up largely on Friday, and Yorkers 
were fully 20chigner at $5 25@5 45. Heavy 
hogs ruled slow, selling at $5 30@5 45, while 
packers were firm and unchanged at $5@5 30. 
The small supply was cleaned up early. 
Saturday the market was steady at $5 30@5 45 
for butchers, $5 25@5 40 for Yorkers, and 
$5@5 20 for packing. Pigs firm at $4 60@5 00 
Supply small and cleaned up at an early 
hour. Monday!the market opened easier for 
York hogs, and sales were made at $5 25@5 35 
in a small way, the demand being quiet. 
Packing and butchering hogs were stronger 
and active, the former selling at $4 80@5 35 in 
the extreme, and the latter $5 30@5 50. 
Tuesday the market was slow and unset- 
tled. Buyers tried hard to break the market, 
but holders held out strongly for former 
prices. As a result, trade was dull, but the 
| few sales made were at the same rates as 
| were current the day before. Supply small, 
which fact helped to keep prices up. 
| SHEEP—There is no particular change to 
| note in this market, it is the same old story of 
too many half-fat and common sheep. And 
very few really desirable lotson sale. The 
demand has been very good throughout the 
entire week, wet—iewith . 
qualities the pens have been kept well cleared 
of stock every day. Good descriptions salable 
at $3 60@4, fairto medium $3@3 50,common 
$2@2 75, fat lambs active and firm $4@5. 
Horses and Mules. 


Butchers paid from $5 25@5 50, and 





There was a Jittle better feeling in the horse 
market the past week, as some buyers putin 
an appearance and wanted good serviceable 
horses. There is no change to note in prices. 
Gov 
scar@ and in steady inquiry at strong prices: 
All ofher grades dull. 





HORSES. 


| Heaty draught, extra........... eccvees $150@225 
| Heavy draught, go0d.........-eceees 


+» 140@160 
.. 120@140 
-. 160@220 
+» 130@160 













) BETOOCETS.....020 ccescccccecccecs 
| Saddle horses, extra. 
Saddle horses, good.. 


OBVEETY. occccesscecccce . «+++ 130@140 
} PIUGB..cccccccce ecccce coccce eorccccccerce + 40@70 
MULES. 

' 14 hands, 4 to 8 years old........... s+ 100@16 

14% hands, 4 to 8 years old........ .. 125@130 
| 15 hands, 4 to Syears old.......... - 135@150 
| 153g hands, 4 to 8 years old,........ - 175@185 





| 16 to 1644 hands, 4 to 8 years old, 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR—Trade quiet and no new features 
developed. A good inquiry was had through- 
out the week for the best grades, and prices 
for these were firm and generally well main- 
tained at quotations. All low grades, how 
ever, continued dull and weak, having de- 
clined some since our last. The few lots 
changing hands were at prices in buyers 
favor. We quote: Extra fancy $5 15@5 35; 
fancy $ 85@4 95; choice $4 15@4 35; family $3 35 
@3 50; XXX$3 10@3 35; XX$250@2 75; X$230@ 
240; superfine $2@2 25; patents $5 60@6 00. 

CORN—Received into elevators during week 
140,650 bu. Withdrawn 254,773 bu. This mar- 
ket followed wheat closely in all its changes. 
Speculative trading was light, the desire to 
sell being greater than the demand. 
improvement in wheat at the close did not 
extend to corn, the feeling being weak and 
sales all at lower prices. Year alone being 
sustained at 39% @39%, other options being a 
4@iee off. July at 46. August 465;. Septem- 
ber 47% to 4794. The spot market was quiet, 
with only a moderate business, but prices 
firm at 46@4614 for No. 2 mixed, 55@5344 for 
No. 2 white-mixed, rejected do 47% to 47, re- 
jected 43% @4414, and no grade 36@39. 

OATS—Received into elevators during 
week 40,973 bushels, withdrawn 34,470 bush- 
els. Futures were firm at the close and 
rather better. July selling at 27 with 2744 bid 
later. August and year 23's, but not much 
offered. Cash grades were so scarce that 
buyers would not make bids, except indiffer- 
ent offers that would not near buy. Thus, 31 
| was bid for No. 2in A. and 31% in St. L., and 
| 30 for rejected. 

WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
the week 268,725. Withdrawn 49,687 bu. The 
market has been a declining one all through 
the week, anda general desire to sell was 
shown. It was the same old tale of dullness 
and weakness, due in part to the fine harvest- 
ing weather, reports of large crops and un- 
satisfactory European advices. At the close 
contrary to expectations of many, the market 
was stronger and improved 4@%c in price. 
| July selling at 837,@84°; in price, Aug. 8%@ 
S434, Sept. 859, @85%%, Oct. 86% @874, year 83%@ 
| 8 Cash also was strong. A noticeable in- 
| crease was had in good dry wheat for which 











| there was quick sale at stiff advances. No.2 
red bringing 84@845. No.3 do 75@78, No. 4 68@ 
| 70, rejected 60@6214, No.2 Mediterranean 84%, 
fancy samples 85c. 

BUTTER—Market fairly overstocked with 
undesirable goods—grades below choice— 
overheated, off-flavored, light-colored, etc.; 
demand still limited and confined to strictly 
choice stock—later steady in price, but ev- 
erything else weak or entirely nominal. 
Creamery—fancy 20¢c, fair and gathered cream 
17@18c, overheated less; dairy—choice and 
selections 4@l6c, poorer grades 84@9c, lots 
in pails and near-by make 6c to 8c; greuse 4c. 

ELGIN, Ill., July 144.—Butter was a trifle 
stronger to-day under a better demand. 
market was quite active on the board. Sales 
of 166,004 pounds of butter and 95,020 pounds 
of cheese were reported. Butter sold at 18%c. 
with a few sales at 19c. Cream cheese sold at 
64ec to 8¥e,. 

CHEESE—Full cream at 7c for fair to 9c for 
choice, prime part skim at 5c; .poorer grades 
at Ic to 3c; dull. 

EGGS—Receipts (48 hours) 165 pkgs: 
ket easy. 
Aots. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens in limited re- 
guest; prices easier on young, of which offer- 
gs are fair, partly of stock held ovey from 
mist week. Old scarce and steady. Bala 


Mar- 
Sales at 10@10c for fresh s. ¢. in 




























packers $4 90@5 30, while pigs brought $ 80@ | 


190@225 | 


The | 


The} 











| 


| 


| 
| 


but later they brought | stock in bbls firm at $2 50@3. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





nules 15 hands high and upward were | parts burry) at 19¢c. 


| 











Old—Cocks $350, mixed $3 75@4, hens $4 25; 


young—smaill $1 25@1 50, medium to good $1 75 
to $225, choice to fancy $250 to $3; young 
ducks nominal at $150 to $3 and young tur- 
keys at $6 to $8. 

FLAXSEED--Dull: Spot salable at $1 40; 
August offering at $1 27, but no bids. 

HEMP SEED—Steady, but quiet at $1 3@2, 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $2 25 for prime. 

NEW POTATOES—A lot of 225 sks from 
South Mo. sold at421-2c ¥ buon track; other- 
wise, receipts were all of near-by growth: 
broughtin by wagons, were quite large in 
amount and sold fairly at steady rates— 
mainly 45@50c # bu loose, 

OLD POTATOES--Few or none offering; no 
demand: nominal at 35@40c ¥ bu. 

ONIONS—Quiet; very little inquiry and few 
comingin. Some choice red sold loose from 
farmers’ wagons at $2 65 ¥ bbl measure, and 
prime yellow in sacks salable at 70c ¥ Du. 

TOMATOES—Supply smallér, demand bet- 
ter and prices stronger. Sales (partly yester- 
day) at 40c ¥ ‘4s-bu box for Arkansas and 45c 
for Southern Illinois; home-grown brought 
$1:50 ¥ bu loose, 

CABBAGE—Sell on orders at $1 50 ¥ crate. 

EGG PLANT —-Mississippi stock selling light- 
ly at $1@1 50 ¥ crate. 

NEW APPLES—Boxed lots moving slowly 


The | at 20c to 30¢ ¥ 4s-bu bx for early harvest; 40@ 





| 
| 





50c for red June and astrakan; good shipping | 


Home-grown 
sold loose from wagons at $1 50 to $2 50 ¥ bbl 
measure. 


CHERRIES—Quote Northern at $1 25 ¥ 4-gal 
case. 

BLACKBERRIES—In light supply, good de- 
mand and steady. Consigned lots at $1 50 to 
$2 ¥ 6-gal. case for wild, $250@3 for cultivated. 
Home-grown at 65@75c ¥ gal. loose. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—Arkansas and Mis- 
souri growth firm até$3 25 to $3/75 ¥ 6 gal case. 
Wisconsin slow at $1 25 ¥ 11-quart box. 

CURRANTS—Quotable at $1 50¢4-gal and $2 
@2 2%6-gal case for Northern; 50c ¥ gal for 
home-grown. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT—We quote pears at $6 
¥v box; plums at $2 50 ¥ (20-tb) box. 

PECANS—Quiet; Western at 4c 
Texas 5c to 6c. 

PEANUTS—Dull; choice Tenn. red at 5a@6e? 
white 64 @7c. 

WHITE BEANS—In fair request; Eastern 
tirm, jobbing from store at $2 45@250 for medi- 
um $2 55@2 60 for navy; country quiet at from 
$1 for low to $1 75@2 for prime. 

PEACHES—Scarce and firm, with a good 
demand for choice fruit. Sales at 75c@$l ¥ 
\-bu. box for Arkansas and $1@1 25 fo1 Texas 

PLUMS—In light supply and fair demand at 
unchanged prices Wild-goose at 75@90c ¥ 
-bu box and $175 ¥6 gal. case, chickasaw 
40@50c ¥ box—$1@1 25 # case. 

GRAPES—Light sales at $2 75 ¥ 6-gal. case 
for Ives’ seedling. 

PEARS—Q uotable at 50c to $1 50 ¥ 4;-bu box 
asin quality. Some home-grown (sugar va- 
riety) sold at $2 ¥ bu. loose. 

WATERMELONS—Dull. Jobbing sales only 
at $13@17 # 100. 

WOOL—Quleter, current - -y and offer- 
ings being much smaller, while demand is 
light. We quote: Tub-washed—Choice at 
29@30c, fair 2c, low. 25¢,-Enwashed—Medixu ni 
20@2054c, fair medium 1344@19c, clear combing 
2043¢, fair combing 19c, low and coarse medium 
or combing at 4@lic, light bright fine at 16@ 
19c, dark and heavy fine 14@lic. Kansas— 
Clear medium at 15@l6c, light fine 14@14¥e, 
heavy fine 12@i3c, low and coarse 8@19e, 
Texas at from l3c to19c. Burry, black and 
cotted 3@1l5c # tb less. Tare on sacks, 3% s; 
dealers aliow 25c fornew sacks, and lic for 
old sacks. Sales: 1sack each at 1l%c, 12¥e, 
123g¢, 13¢, l4c, 143gc, 17}gc, 18c. 2each at lic, 
18c, 19¢c, 20c ; 10sks Kansas at 127sc, 4 Missouri 
low at 16%c;5do at18 1-2c:3 Texas atlie, 21 
and 8 Missouri medium and combing (small 

Tab—8 sks in small lots 
—black at 24¢c, fair at 27¢c and choice at 29@29- 
isc; 5 sks at 28c, 15 at28 1-2c, 5 choice at 30. 


to 4c, 


x 


SEEDS. 
Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 


St. Louis, July 15, 1884. 


Net cash prices. Cash with order 

















Red Clover...+++...++.-60 Ibs.. 
Sapling bia ercceee G0 * 
Alfalfa 7 a 66 


White Dutch “ 
Alsike » 
TIMOtHY ..ccccccccccccece 
ted Top oe ss 
Orchard Grass ....  .... seeeeel 
Blue Grass, Extra Clean.....14 ® 
English Lawn Grass..........14 “ 
Hungarian ” 4 
Millet ... -ccccccccccccccccce 
German Millet .. 
Meadow Fescue . 
Sugar Cane Seed. 
Broom Corn “ 
Osage Orange.... 










COW PERS ccccecsccccece 
Hemp Seed, Prepared 


— pone ror cw 
te RS? S> PD 
‘ 


Barley ...cccceccces eee 
St. Charles White Corn... 
Galena Yellow eos 





Red Rust-proof Oats.... 0 
Black war 45 
BYC cccccccccccece vces coccce 70 
FUME 660.004.0058 6s coseetesenct cococe 1 70 








HANDY I'HINGS TO HAvE.—A writer 
in the Mirror enumerates many things 
ihat itis handy to have on the farm, 
among which are these:—Have the best 
plow you car find; there are many good 
ones.--Have a good, sharp jack knife 
alwaysin your pocket; you will often 
need it.—Have a good wheelbarrow; it 
will save lots of lugging. Have a good 
grindstone and keep things sharp, so 
they will cut.—Have strong whiffletrees 
and eveners, and so made that tugs will 
not be forever unhitching. Have asilo, 


| if you want to keep more stock.—Have a 


good corn-planter, also a small seed- 
sower; they save lotsof work and time, 
and time is money.—Buy a manure 
spreader and you will save one of the 
most disagreeable jobs on the farm and 
it will be of more profit than three of 
those railroad shares.—Have drills and 
hammer and Atlas powder, and get out 
those rocks inthe plowed ground or in 
the mowing that aretoo large for the 
team—Have a good wagon jack; it will 
save many a hard lift, andif you get 
stuck with a load on, you can quickly 
oil up without unloading.—If you can 
afford the outiay put in a good windmill 
to do your pumping, and you will get 
larger dividends from it than a share 
of railroad stock will give.—The rubber 
bucket chain pump givesa very easy way 
of raising water from the well, never 
freezes, pumps fast and is cheap.—Have 
a cat in the barn. Have a shepherd dog 
to help drive the cows, if your pasture is 
away trom the barn.—Have a big manure 
pile anduse itsoas to get the best re- 
sults in crops. 


The Ross Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 














These Cutters are GUARANTEED to 
Best in the World. 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in | 


be the | 
Any one wishing to buy | 
competition with any other make inthe world | 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. | 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. | 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you | 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y 
N. B.—Our new and valuable book on Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 
Mention the Rural World. 





| 











| 
| 
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| 





Advertising Cheats! 11 


“lt has become so common to begin an ar- 
ticle, in an elegant, interesting style. 

“Then run it into some advertisement that 
we avoid all such. 


“And simpiy call attention to the merits | 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as! 


possible. 

“To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value thatthey will never use anything 
else.” 

“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in ail 
the papers. 

Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all 
other medicines, 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness and ability * * 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues 
are so palpable to every one’s observation.” 

Did She Die? 

“No! 

“She lingered and suffered 
away all the time for years.” 

“The doctors doing her no good ;” 

“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed!” 

“How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.” 


along, pining 


A Daughter’s Misery. 

“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility. 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief. 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using 
it.—THE PARENTS. 


Father is Getting Well. 


“My daughters say: 

“How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.” 

“He ts getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.""—A LADY OF Utica, N. Y. 

ag None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 


poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 
name. 





K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 











Made especially for 
cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 
Cuba. 

Ithas a crook on the 
back of the knife for 
stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 

. Every— sorge 
who has seen the knife 
says it is just what is 
wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
with these knives can 
save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
E| steel and is full polished, 

| is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 
eee) from end of blade to end 
of handle. 

Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RuRAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the Rurau 
WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 


year each subscription. 
TURNIP SEED ! 
CHOICE 








STOCK. 
TRUE TO 


NAME. 





White Egg. Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 

Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes, 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 

Prices on application. Special rates on five 
pounds and over. Address, 
Michel Plant & Seed Co., 
107 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


SEED WHEAT. 
TURNIP SEED. 
We have for sale the following named seed wheat: 
PURE GERMAN AMBER, 
MARTIN AMBER, 
MEDITERANIAN HYBRID, 
WHITE BLUE STEM, 
FULTZ, 
MEDITERANIAN. 

Description and prices upon application. 
TURNIP SEED, WHITE TOP STRAP-LEAVED, 


RED TOP STRAP-LEAVED, YELLOW GLOBE, 
YELLOW PURPLE TOP RUTABAGA. 


Prices per Ib. post-paid 60 cts, per 1-4 lb. 20 cts, 
SEED RYE, TIMOTHY 
and other Grass Seeds. Price "poe spyeceten 
A LANT SEED CO. 


Address, be 
814 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








SEEDS! Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas, 
; Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 
lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Scheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 


THE ACME MOWERS 


=A ID 


Combined Mowersé Dropper 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 





PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 









A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis. 


$3.40 FOR 40c. 

e sendi e 40 cents, stamps or silver, will receive by 
Pm 4 ‘mail @ pael ol of goods that sells for $3.40, including @ 
heavy Rolled Gold Ring worth $1. I have a fine variety of goods 
and make this sacrifice to secure nts for my latest novelties. 


y PY ke $5.00 a day by acting Now. 
etre 5D. HENRY, Box 127. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


CHATTANOOGAsE zn CANE MILLS. 


grower- 


For Animal or Steam Power. 


Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. 3 | 









EVAPORATORS aud CHILLED PLOWS. | 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga Tenn. | 
Moline Plow, Co., St. Louis. 
Mention this paper. » | 





STAR CANEIMILL. 


The only Double Mill 
made intheWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes | 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre 
to thir 
day prices ranging trom 
$35 to $6,000. | 


Stubbs’ Evaporator. 





= it with others.says itis the 
best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 
mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis 
Fair in 1882. 

4a-FullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERNS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Send for Circtlars to 

-A.FIELD&CO, 

Eighth & Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


P, SUGAR, 





Eighty Sises, for Hand, ~ 
and Water P ' 


Animal, Steam ower. 
The Best. The Cheapest 

am Th ds in use hout 
fm the Tropical World and by all 


the leading Sorghum growers 
of tne West, Catalogues amd 














Also for Circulars of the 


SCIENTIFIC FRUIT 
EVAPORATOR, 


Cook’s Sorghum 


EVAPORATOR, 


AND THE 


Hubbard Apple Parer, 


C. H. STEWART, Agent, 


240 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


PLUMMER 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


OVER 50 


Gold Medals 


AND 





Highest Awards 


including London 
Paris and Phila- 
delphia World’s 
Expositions. De- 
scriptive Illustra- 
ted CATALOGUES 
and full particu- 
lars mailed free, 
~ on application to 


H. M. HOFEMAN, 
ecretary Plu mmer Fruit Evaporator Co’y 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Steam Evaporators 


EA TS THEM ALL. AUTOMATIC. | 'FIN- 
ISHES, SKIMS AND ALL. 
Send for circular,to WM. A. HERRING, 
South Allen Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


COOK’S , EVAPORATOR! 


for making APPLE JELLY, 
Sorghum, Maple and Sugar. Circulars 
sent free. 

WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH, MICH. 


SORCHUM OUTFIT 
For Sale Cheap on time with Approved 
Security. 


1 Forest Mill, with shafts, sweeps, etc., 2 
Smouse’s Patent Evaporators, 25 feet long. One 
Cook’s Patent Evaporator, 11 feet long. One 120 

allon Juice Tank, malleable fron bottom. One 
moke Stack, 25 feet by 14 inches in diameter. One 
Saccharometer and Cup. Set of Skimmers and Dip- 
pers. Fire Doors and_ Grates. : 3 
ddress, ROBT. CAME, Salina, Kas. 

















Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


The oldestin the West. Established 1835. 
300 acres. Propagate all the best old and new 
varieties of Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our 
Western soil and climate. Nothing but 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS STOCK 
sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at 
HALF PRICE. 


Smaller sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and 
upwards. Everything true to name and ex- 
actly as represented. Book of Instructions 
on Transplanting and Management of Trees, 
etc., free to our customers 
New edition. Descriptive 


Dew Drop Diamonds 


Best imitation known. One dollar each, unset. Sent 
ree, by mailon receipt of price. Only an expert can 
tell from CENUINE. Five for a cluster $3 00. Three 


Catalogue 12 cts. 








larger for pin and pendants $3 00. 
W. WIRT & CO., 183 Clark St., Chicago. 





Me at CHEAPEST HOUSE 
ia 


eal Clubs until November. 


J ang! lar t assortment of gold 
Ben 


Cut Quartersize. | E. WASON & 


V=EBEST OFFER EVER MADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are head-quarters for all Campaign Goods, Banners, Flags, Caps, Capes 
Torches, Badges, etc. Agents can make big 
Go w wor h 
plated, and have a true Photo of President and Vice Presideutot ! 
cratic Vandidates. Searf Pin Torch, ® Campaign Nov 
the size of a Scarf Pin, the Torch is gold plated, with R 
4 Wick. / Every young man will want one of these 
Pricg 28 Cts., to Agents, sample by mail € 
‘Sen lated Bulg 
Ba@ige on Red, White and Blue Ribbon only 10 
samples assorted, by mall for 25 cts 
Don't order elsewhere until you have seen our sam 


CO. Manuf’ of Campaign Coods, I2 


’ 
wy canvassing a. ong Voliti 
fhe Badges are large size, guld 
publican and Demo- 
a p rfect Swing Torch 
White and Blue 
cart Pin Torch Ali clubs wear them, 
per dozen ${,00. HMandsomest 
in the market. Large Gold Plated 
If you will actas Agent we wil 
large 50 page Gatalogue of Cam- 


at once. 


isc 










. with our 


ples. 
O Fulton Street, New York 


ee 








[1. A. Hedges, after testing | 


| 





THE OLD WAY. |r 


Expense of Washwoman | 
And Clothes Worn out onBoard.} 





9 


THE MISSOURI STEAM WASHER. 


Save Washwoman Expense, * 
And Clothes Saved form Wear 


THE BEST WASHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHE > 


SAVES TIME, LABOR AND CLOTHES 
And does its work better than any other Washer made. 
RETAIL PRICE $10.00. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Over FIVE THOUSAND Sold during the Last Six Months, and every 
Purchaser Enthusiastic in its Praise ! 


Absolutely no Wear or Tear on the Clothes. 


The Missouri Steam Washer is a small portable machine that can be used upon any fami- 


ly cook stove. Is made wholly of metal, hence is very durable. By operation of the ma- 


chine steam is passed through and through the solid linen, until all the dirt is removed 


| from it, leaving the articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. 
| tubes we are enabled to keep the clotnes always in motion, and steam forced through them 
y-five acres per | freely, causing it to search out and eradicate every at 


By use of the perforated 


nof dirt in them. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT AFTER HAVING USED IT. 


Ladies governed by reason, not prejudice, will 
use it.—Baird. 

Steam is the most powerful cleansing agent and 
disinfectant known to man.—Watts. 

THE MissouRI STEAM WASHER will be used uni- 
versally as soon as its merrits are discovered by the 
people.—Jas. Bennett. 
|" One hundred dollars would not buy my MIssouRI 
STEAM WASHER if I could not get another.—Mrs. 
Kate Ferris, Mexico. 5 

1 have used one of the MissouRI STEAM WASH- 
ERS, and it will do all the inventor claims for it.— 
. W. Hemp, Hemp Tinware Company, St. Louis. 
The MIssouRI STEAM WASHER does all that you 
| claim for it. The longer we use it the better we 
| are pleased with it.—Mrs. J. F. Wagner, Martins- 
burg, Mo. ‘ 

Have used the Missourr STEAK WASHP® for 
twelve months and regard the iavention as a domes- 
tic institution not seconed to the sewing machine. — 
Columbia, Mo.. Herald, 

J. WorTH, proprietor of the People’s Tea Store, 
1714 Franklin ave.,St. Louis, says: ‘**The MIs- 
SOURI STEAM WASHER is an immense success, as it 
will washa shirt clean without the sweat of the 
washboard.’ r 

I have been using the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER 
for five months. and my little girl 14 years old, can 
do a large washing in a few hours without ,tiring 
her in tue least. —Mrs.Johnson,3111 Thomas street, 
St. Louis. 

1 use the MissourI STEAM WASHER in my Laun- 
dry, and it is the our macnsse t a — nase. 

2 nany, that would do the work satisfac- 
after trying r j ria Aterbot 








R 


tory.—W. Griffis, Gent’s Laundry, 
street, St. Louis. 

The Missourt STEAM WASHER has been in use in 
my family for seven months, and too much praise 
cannot be given it as a labor saving invention. Be- 
fore using the machine wash-day was the dread of 
the family, but now the children cry to do the wash- 
ing. asachild twelve years old can operate the 
machine.—Geo. J. Phelps, 2781 Sheridan ave‘, St. 
Louis. 


and we will send by Express charges prepaid. 





“Bor Circulars. Terms, etc., Address JOHNSTON BRO'S 
United States, Office and Factory, 300 N. Main St., St. Lo is 


After using the MIssouRI STEAM WASHER for 
over a year, lam convinced that it will save more 
than its cost every year by not wearing out clothes. 
—Mrs. T. W. Stewart, Mexico. Mo. 

The Missoun! STEAM WASHER has done all the 
washing in my laundry for the past twelve months, 
washing from 500 to 800 pieces a day, doing the 
work of from three to five washwomen.—Lewis 
Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico, Mo. 

The MIssOURI STEAM WASIIER is a treasure, and 
no house keeper should be without it. The wife of 
the editor of this paper has been using one of them 
for more than a year. and she would not sell it for 
$50 and do without.—Columbia Sentinel. . 

The Missourn!I STEAM WASHER will wash shirts, 
or any kind of clothing clean, without leaving 
a streak, and no wear on the clothes; and would 
not sell my machine for $50 if I could not replace it. 
—Mrs. Ross, 2803 Gamble st., St. Louis. 

I have been using the MissOURI STEAM WASHER 
in my laundry foreight months. It washes clean 
with no wear on the clothes, and one person can do 
the work of three by hand. Mrs. Johnson, Ohio 
Laundry, 1528 Morgan st., St Louis. 

I have tried many washing machines in my laun- 
dry, but have never found one that would give the 
satisfaction the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER does. It 
will do all that is claimed for it, and no family 
can afford to be without one.—L. Cline, proprie- 
tor Parlor Lanndry, 816 Olive st., St. Louis. 

A Boelcken, Barber, Fourteenth and Chestnut 
sts., St. Louis, says: ‘*Every barber should have 
a MISSOURI STEAM WASHER by all means; finest 
thing on earth to wash towels, aprons, etc.; and 
goods washed in this machine will last four times 
as long as when washed by hand. 

At last I have found in the MIssouRI STEAM 
WASHER one that will wash clean without wearing 
the clothes out or pull off the buttons, Every laun- 
dry should have one, as it will do all that it claims. 
—James Peterson, Silver Moon Laundry, 219 8. 
Twentieth, street, St. Louis. 


a@ If there is no merchant or agent with the WASHER at your place, send Ten Dollars 





ly free from horse motion. 


J Our patent cons 
the vehicle, which not only 


THE PERFECT ROAT 


STYLE No. 5. 


A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 wheels, 
guaranteed to ride as easy as any four- wheeled buggy; to run one-half lighter. It is entire- 
ists inthe manner the shafts are connected to 


relieves the cart from the jerkey rse 
the horse from the jar and jerk caused by the vehicle Sannin aver tenah toate. tee aaa 


can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses. 
and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


L.B. JOHNS, - : 


PRICE $55.00. 


made with or without Top. This cart is 


passin 
Over 1000 o 


over rough roads. The shafts 
these vehicles are now in use, 
Correspondence solicted. 





“ Fort Wayne, Ind. 











SAVED #3400.IN 1880 


IN ONE TOWN, 
IN SUCCESSFUL 
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SPRAGUE'S 
EUROPEAN HOTEL, 


RESTAURANT, 


— AND — 
Delicatessen. 


ROOMS 50. 
DINNER 2. 


716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 








Cl i hy 


—AND— . 


FARM MACHINERY, 


Write for Catalogues: 


GEO.K.OYLER MANUFACTURING Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Manufacturers of 


Malpy 


\ 
4 
BS 





This new Strawberry, originate | with Mr. 





. Itis doubtful if there is another 

nalities as the “HENDERSON.” 
Bur ITS EXCE G MERIT IS ITs 
y or market use, the “* HENDERSON " 


roduce & crop. 
Strawberry, planted in 
year, or, in ten months from time of planting. 


SON 
a two cent stamp. 


PRED DPEPR EO Ore eee 


Prices of Pot Layer Plants, 12 for $2.00; 50 for $6.00; bog 
s§ b 1, at dozen rates. A beautiful colored plate, sketched from nature 0: e °° 
yt pa TS —y will mail together with our circular on Strawberry Culture, on receipt of 










PETER HENDERSON & CO., * 


Sb, ale abe ale Seed ale sty ls Ps ste WY a al ole le le te aly st, st 























Geo. Seymour, South Norwalk, Ct., who named itm 

in honor of our senior partner, and who also places the variety exclusively with us for distribu- < 

Strawberry in cultivation 

The fruit is of the larger size, early and immensel 
3 XQUISITE FL ND 


having such a combination of 
roduc- 


LAVOR AROMA. 


is certain to become a standard sort, and ite strong 
y growth will adapt it to almost every 

By the me he 
ugust, is certain to give a full crop of fruit in June, of the sacceeding 


. It isa perfect flowered variet 7 
pot layer system this vigorous and ‘productive od 


100 for $10.00. 


& 37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK i 
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Establis 


a Sorga 


National Su 

OF 
President—No 
Vice Presiden 
sota; D. F. Ken 
Kansas; A. Far 
Iowa; A. J. De 
liams, New Yor! 
Secretary—F. 
Ells. Treasurer 
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